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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
Tes government has at last taken some action to remedy the 


total inadequacy of public provision for the maintenance of the 

national art collections and has given the production of opera a 
breathing space by making increased money available to the Arts 
Council, largely for allocation to Covent Garden. It has also 
accepted within the constitutional limit of annual parliamentary 
votes, the principle of quinquennial grants for these purposes. These 
advances are not to be under-estimated but they are coupled with 
a continuing refusal to review the whole national position. Local 
museums and galleries, orchestras and repertory theatres must con- 
tinue to depend on local action beyond the support that the two 
latter objects can hope for from the Arts Council and what iocal 
museums may receive in purchase grants from the {15,000 put at 
the disposal of the Victoria and Albert Museum for their assistance. 

It becomes all the more important to examine what local authori- 
ties are doing with the large powers vested in them and the picture 
that emerges, although it has its bright spots, can hardly be called 
encouraging. The tables on pp. 244-246 summarise the results 
of financial enquiries made last year in connection with the address 
given to the annual conference of the Institute by Dr Marshall, the 
City Treasurer of Coventry. 

These figures have probably increased since 1956/7 perhaps by 
as much as 15 per cent, but on the most generous estimate they can- 
not exceed the equivalent of a #d. rate for museums and galleries 
and }d. for Music and Drama over the country at large. Even in 
the County Boroughs where much of this activity is necessarily 
centred the average Rates are well under 2d. for museums and less 
than 4d. for music and drama. 
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TABLE 3 


Mustums, Etc., anp Music anD DraMa 
County Boroucus 


Distribution by size of authorities of Spending from Rates per Head of Population amongst 
74 authorities submitting returns 


Populations 
Amount Spent per head of 
population Over 300,000 100,000++ to Less than 
300,000 100,000 
Mustums anp GALLERigs: 

Nil none 3 4 
Under 1s. none 17 10 
18. to 28. oe 2 9 II 
28.-+ to 2s. 6d. 4 2 
Over 28. 6d. .. 2 5 3 

8 36 30 

Group Average .. 28.—3 3d. 18.—3°7d. 18.—2 
Music anp Drama: 

Nil 2 9 20 
Under 2d. none 13 6 
2d. to 4d. ere as os 2 4 2 
4d.+ to6d. .. none 5 none 
Over 6d. 4 5 2 

8 36 30 

Group Average .. 6-3d. 4°0d. 1-4d. 


Norzs: (1) The 8 Authorities with population over 300,000 cover 10 per cent. of the total 
population of England and Wales. They contribute to the cost of the services in 
question as follows: 


Museums, ETc. : Music anp Drama: 
Direct Expenditure (Net) 31% Direct expenditure (Net) 20% 
Grants 30% Grants és ee 45% 


(z) Without the activity of one authority, spending per head of population on Music 
and Drama in County Boroughs with populations less than 100,000 would be 
reduced to 


What clearly emerges is the scope for inter-authority co-operation 
if local funds are to be used to maximum effect. For this reason we 
welcome the joint local support for certain symphony orchestras 
and the success that has attended the Museums Association’s recent 
efforts to build up a regional support scheme in the South-West. 

But these instances, important as they are, fall far short of what 
is required. In the recent parliamentary debate, as reported in the 


| 
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Manchester Guardian, only Dr Barnett Stross clearly linked the 
local and national problems. He was blunt about the Treasury’s 
ignorance of the local scene and about the plight of ‘more than 
eight hundred galleries and museums (outside London) half owned 
by local authorities and the rest in the hands of trustees’. Many 
were ‘desperately hard up’. 

No one at all suggested that there may be an important link 
between the conservation and dissemination of culture and the 
extent and character of adult education. Yet this is surely funda- 
mental. Mr Edelman was probably right in saying that there are 
‘no votes in culture’. If, as I assume, he deplored the fact, how 
except through adult education very widely conceived, provided 
and supported does he hope to change the situation? 

The pressure that has resulted in the present advances has been 
built up over a long period. They are welcome but they are no 
reason at all for relaxing efforts to secure a much wider review of 
the whole complex position. 


We enclose with this issue an order form for a book to be pub- 
lished within the next few days by Max Parrish, who was the sym- 
pathetic and helpful publisher of Liberal Education in a Technical 
Age and of A Design for Democracy. We are interested in it on 
several counts: that it was accepted for publication on the recom- 
mendations of people associated with the Institute and carries a 
preface by Sir Ronald Adam: that it deals thoroughly and imagina- 
tively with what Sir Ronald calls ‘one of the most intractable prob- 
lems’ that faced the joint enquiry of the Institute and the Technical 
Associations—that of the ‘gap’ between the end of compulsory 
education and full adult life. Finally it served to introduce us to a 
stimulating and valuable colleague, Dorothy Silberston, the author 
of Youth in a Technical Age, who is now completing a six month con- 
tract with the Institute. During that time she has brought the same 
clear and vigorous mind to bear on another aspect of the earlier 
enquiry—what part can, or should, residence play in imparting 
liberal values to technical education. The results of her work will 
be discussed by the Joint Committee representing the Institute and 
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the Associations concerned with Technical Education and it may 
be hoped that another equally useful publication will result. 


* * * * 


Another of the Institute’s own activities is nearing an end. The 
ambitious enquiry into ‘education and retirement’—a deceptive 
piece of shorthand indeed—is now at the report-drafting stage. It is 
too early to forecast its shape, much less any conclusions, but it is 
not too early to say a general “Thank You’ to the Nuffield Founda- 
tion for setting us to work and to the many hundreds of people who 
have submitted to, and more commonly welcomed the heavy 
demands we have made for their co-operation. An example will 
illustrate what co-operation has meant. By volunteer labour alone 
we obtained over 200 doorstep interviews with a random sample of 
population in two Bristol neighbourhoods. By commercial standards 
we owe these collaborators some £500. 

But they also serve, who only sit and write, and we are deeply 
indebted to full-time officers and voluntary workers alike, for the 
quantity and quality of information they have provided. The task 
of seeking it out and digesting it for the enquiry committee has 
been largely Mr Groombridge’s. In addition since his first sketch 
of the project appeared in ADULT EDUCATION a year ago, his services 
have been in heavy demand as lecturer, writer, critic and most 
recently as broadcaster. 35 Queen Anne Street will be a less exciting 
place when he leaves us. 


* * * * 


We are glad to draw attention to the National Education and 
Careers Exhibition to be organised by the NUT at Olympia from 
May 26th to June sth. A leaflet in this issue outlines the scope of the 
Exhibition as a whole. One section of it, in which the Institute and 
its members are co-operating with the NUT, will portray different 
aspects of ‘live’, and we hope lively, adult education, by way of 
lectures, discussion groups, musical and dramatic performances and 
art and craft demonstrations, covering together as wide a range of the 
multifarious activities which make up adult education as limited 
time and space at Olympia will permit. 

E.M.H, 


Seer 


G. D. H. COLE 


G. D. H. Cole’s death has been mourned in many places and by 
diverse people: by intellectual journalists, by politicians, co-opera- 
tors and trade-unionists. He served them all with pen and with faith 
that outlasted the sharper militancies of his youth. 

But his most important service, both to the labour movement and 
to a host of uncommitted students, was surely as a teacher in the 
great tutorial tradition, whether as individual guide and critic or as 
class tutor and seminar leader. 

No one can sustain such a role without great natural abilities and 
personal sensitivity but adult education helped to form him as a 
teacher and the ‘dialogue of equals’ which the good tutor always 
creates in an adult class seems often to inform his writings at large. 

Over many years he had close links with organised adult education: 
tutor in London, part-time and full-time, founding member of the 
Tutors’ Association, Vice-President of the WE “--these activities 
come immediately to mind. But when formal lin <s had become less 
close, his help was forthcoming in big things anc sraall, such as the 
Workers’ Educational Training Centre which he directed for 
Unesco in 1953 or the occasional reviews written for this journal. 

I remember very well a comment from a senior research student 
working under his guidance within the last year or two. ‘Cole is 
quite remarkable, the perfect example of the busy man who always 
has time for something more’ . . . and I see that J. R. Williams 
in the current Highway seizes on the same point, ‘clowever many 
irons he had in the fire, he always had room for another if it was 
one with which to do a bit of poker-work for The Highway. Whilst 
others were protesting that they could not undertake one scrap more 
work, as they were “finishing a book” or “preparing for a week-end 
school”, he would write an article at a week’s notice if necessary 
without making the slightest fuss.’ A vast number of people have 
drawn without stint on his energy and generosity, and have lost 
him too soon. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS (AND MUSIC FESTIVALS) ABROAD 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
French Language: Cannes and Nice. 
German Language: Vienna, Salzburg, ~ 
Spanish Language: Palma and Barcelona 
Italian Language: Sorrento. 
Examples of, Inclusive Costs. (Including all travel, seats, attendance 
at , University Courses, etc. with especial emphasis on “Refresher” 
asses for Teachers.) 
Cannes 16 days - 30 guineas. 
Vienna 25 days - 37 guin.:s. 
Barcelona 26 38 guine 
Sorrento 16 days - 37$ guinex 
Tu TIOW AT ALL LEVELS-——PARTIES ABRANGED IN ASSOCLATION 
WITH WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICER 
& ARCHITECTURE PART‘S. (includix: lectures, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, Naples, Birwetona, Madrid, 
Prague, Vicana, § im, Copenbagen, Athens. 
MUSIC FESTIVSLS. Gnelucing Festival ‘'ckets). 
burg, Vienna, Lucerne, 
Verong, Possau, Munich. 
SPECIAL ECONOMY PARTIES TO ATHENS - 18 days - 49 guineus. 


Illustrated 36 page brochure will be sent on request 


HAROLD INGHAM, LTD., 
15a St. John’s Road, Harrow, Middlesex. (HiiR 1040) 


The Geography An Introduction 

of iron and to Wittgenstein’s 
Steei Tractatus 

Professor N. POUNDS G. E. M. ANSCOMBE 

introduction to Micro-Organisms 
Company Law in the Soil 
J. A. HORNBY ALAN BURGES 

All ros. 6d. 
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TEACHING AIMS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Report on an enquiry made by R. D. Waller 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Manchester University 


ORK. in adult education is an act of faith, bread cast on 
the waters. It is obviously useful; evidence of this can be 
seen in the later careers of some of the more able class 
members anc in the work undertaken bv others as secretaries of 


local societies ard so forch, “Lowevrr, the majority io not Lecom 
loca’ couacillors, wiszavers of Vari‘eument, profecsors, o¢ ever sxcre- 
taries of aud we never te)’ with any 
what we have aene for thers, Jur classes fev: no entrance recuire 
raents ¢-d oriy 2 exceptional cares ave any cyaminations 2t 


the end, so that we cannoc tell how cur siv-ients have progressed 
in knowledge: while we are all well aware that an increase of 
knowledg: is only one effect of our Ja! ours, and perhaps not at all 
the imost important. Perhaps the most sensible thing is to work 
and teach believing it to be good to do so, without wanting 
to enquire too curiously into the outcome. However some of 
us occasionally wonder whether any satisfactory method of evalua- 
tion could be found; it would be interesting in itself, and might be 
of some practical value. 

We hardly know what we achieve—do we even know what it 
is we try to do? Can we expect to examine the results of our work 
without having a clear idea of what the tutors have been aiming 
at? This is by no means a simple matter. In general, we teach 
‘subjects’ of a more or less academic kind—history, literature, 
psychology, geology, etc., so that it might be assumed that the 
object of a tutor in university extra-mural work will be to teach 
his subject. But what does that mean? What does it mean inside 
the university? The adult class is a very strange thing, quite unlike 
any class inside the university; its members are a good deal older; 
they have a varied experience of life: some of them have had an 
advanced educatign, may even have graduated, while others may 
have had no education beyond the primary school level. We have 
always conducted our adult education on that comprehensive 
system about which many of us are doubtful for our children. 
Looked at from the outside it might seem impossible: on the 
contrary it is most stimulating and rewarding—but only if our aims 
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in teaching are accommodated tu the peculiar circumstances of 
the work, only if we aim at that which is at the same time worth 
while and possible. 

The writer has recently tried to fnd out something about the 
actual teaching aims of all the part-time tutors taking WEA classes 
during a recent session under the Manchester Joint Committee 
for Adult Education. The enquiry was opened by asking twelve 
tutors of long experience to make a free statement about what in 
fact they had aimed at in their WEA teaching. The phrase ‘in fact’ 
is used, because they were asked to set aside completely what they 
thought ought to be done in theory, what the universities are sup- 
posed to want them to do, what the stated aims and purposes of 
the WEA may be. The tutors were asked to say quite candidly 
what aims they themselves have felt it reasonable to pursue. 

These tutors obligingly sent interesting statements, from which 
it was possible to abstract a number of aims. They did not all, 
of course, occur in any one statement. Some of them occurred in 
most, though the terms used and the emphases varied. No apology 
is made for the list. Of course it is unsatisfactory; these aims are 
not mathematically definable; it is difficult to define them at all; 
the aims overlap and are not mutually exclusive except in one or 
two cases (e.g., nobody could pursue 2 and 8 at the same time). 
One could shoot them all to pieces very easily. However, it seemed 
best to take them as stated by the tutors without any attempt to 
clarify or analyse them. Here they are: 


1. To teach the subject, regarding that as the main thing, and 
not to aim at anything else at all (e.g., not promoting a move- 
ment, not helping in students’ self-development, not promoting 
social purposes, etc.). 


2. To seek to indentify the best students as quickly as possible, 
and subsequently to conduct the proceedings primarily in their 
interest, with kindliness toward the others but not deflected 
by them. 


3. To aim primarily at arousing interest, stirring all the students 
up, getting them into the way of looking into things for them- 
selves, even at some cost in academic standard of work. 

4. To aim primarily at promoting imaginative understanding, 
not learning, at helping students to come to terms with their 
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own human nature and their own lives, at promoting under- 
standing and vision. 

5. To offer all students the means of personal enrichment, the 
means of enjoyment, and wider experience through the study 


of books. 


6. To expound and transmit and inculcate cultural standards in 
a world which is increasingly careless of them. 


7. To aim at the development among the students of critical and 
logical powers; to get them to examine their prejudices and 
see life ‘steadily and whole’. 


8. To promote a corporate consciousness or social spirit in the 
group, to facilitate ‘dialogue’, to get students to realise that all 
members of the group can learn from each other, including 
the tutor. 


g. To get students to feel themselves and to become members of 
a national association of adult learners, concerned to improve 
themselves and to secure improvement in the community by 
supporting that association. 


10. Any other aim pursued—indicate its relative importance in 
your own practice. 


This list was eventually sent out to all the tutors taking WEA 
classes for the Joint Committee, with the following covering note : 


I should be grateful for your help over an enquiry which 
is being conducted by the Adult Education Research Group 
in the Faculty of Education. The group is concerned with the 
various aspects of adult education; the enquiry with which we 
are concerned at the moment is about the teaching aims of 
WEA tutors, and these we can only know from the tutors 
themselves. 

Last session, at my request, a dozen tutors of long experi- 
ence (some of them members of the internal staff, some of 
them staff tutors, and some of them schoolmasters) were good 
enough to indicate the objects pursued in their own teaching. 
From these free statements I have extracted the aims set out 
on the enclosed sheets. 

I should be grateful if you would read these statements of 
aims and indicate which of them correspond most closely to 
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your own practice. The aim you yourself chiefly pursue should 
be marked 1; if two seem equally important in your practice, 
mark them both 1, but then go on to the next not with 2 but 
with 3. If you pursue any aim not stated in the list please put 
it in the space provided at the end. 

Please notice that we are not asking you what you think 
theoretically ought to be aimed at, not what you suppose the 
WEA or the Extra-Mural Department aim at in general. We 
wish to find out what people are in fact trying to do. 

There is no need to give your name, but we greatly hope 
that everybody will reply. Since the nature of the subject taught 
is obviously important in this matter we are using paper of 
different colour for tutors teaching science, social studies, and 
the arts. 


In the current session 80 tutors are engaged in this work. Of 
these, 51 tutors returned the questionnaire, although one of them 
returned it empty saying that he found it quite impossible to fill 
up. Consequently, the total number of completed questionnaires 
was 50. From these it has been possible by means of the normal 
way of calculating ranking orders, to discover, or to get a rough 
idea, which of the stated aims are most commonly pursued amongst 
our tutors. Since a different colour of paper was used for tutors in 
Science, in Social Studies, in Arts studies and in Religion/Philos- 
ophy, it was possible also to get a ranking order amongst tutors 
in those subjects. Of course there were many complaints about the 
questionnaire and criticism of its wording. A few tutors sent quite 
elaborate essays saying why they thought the questionnaire was 
unsatistactory and attempting to state their aims in their own way. 
Quite a number of tutors took advantage of question 10 to give 
the first place to an aim of their own which they thought was not 
represented in the list. Some information about these statements 
will be found later in this article. 

The result of the enquiry is set out in the following table. The 
nine aims are here indicated by summary phrases. The figures 
represent average ranking orders, from first to ninth. 

These are simple ranking orders; the emphasis of the ranking 
comes out in the averages on which the ranking orders are based. 
Thus arousing interest, ranks easily first at 2-67. A clear second 
is training critical powers at 3°67. 
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| Tutorsin | Tutors | Tutors 
ice, Aim Arts | Philosophy |inSocial] in All 
ut Tutors | and Religion | Studies | Sciences | Tutors 
ut 1. Teaching the subject 6 5 4 3 5 

2. Teaching the best students 8 9 9 8 8 

3. Arousing active interest I 2 I I I 
nk 4- Promoting understanding and vision 3 3 3 5 3 
he 5. Offering personal enrichment 5 4 5 2 4 

6. Inculcating cultural standards 2 7 7 9 6 
Ne 7. Training critical powers 4 I 2 4 2 

8. Promoting group spirit .. 7 6 6 6 7 

g. Promoting loyalty to the W.E.A. 9 8 8 7 9 
ht 
of There is not so much between promoting imaginative under- 


nd | standing, at 4-26, offering personal enrichment, at 4-36, and teach- 
ing the subject, at 4-37. 

Of Some way off comes promoting group spirit at 5-72. 

m Finally, well separated from the rest and close together at the 
il] | bottom, come teaching the best students, at 6-95, and promoting 
res | loyalty to the WEA, at 7. 

al The sample is too small and the terms too ill-defined to serve 
gh | asa basis for any confident generalisation. For what they are worth 
sst_ | the figures suggest some tentative observations : 

in | 1. It is not surprising that the scientists put the job of teaching 


)S- their subject higher than the others; but it is noticeable that 
rs even they do not put it first. 

he 2. The idea of concentrating on the best students (a method of 
te approach rather than an aim) is generally rejected, and no 
as wonder. Some tutors exclaim against it: ‘I feel this should go 
out.’ 

ve 


3. The job of getting the students aroused and actively interested 


= in the subject seems to be accepted as basic. This emphasis no 
xe doubt has some relation to the fact that a class which is not 
iad interested soon ceases to exist. 
es | 4- | Noticeable is the high ranking given by scientists to the aim 
of giving students personal enrichment. One might have ex- 
.g pected the highest ranking here from the arts group; perhaps 
hy the explanation is that the latter attach importance to other 
id aims which interest the scientist less. A scientist teaching the 


WEA hardly expects to create new scientists, is not much 
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concerned with culture, imaginative understanding, and so 
forth. He simply and confidently believes that his students will 
get a great deal out of the scientific knowledge he is able to 
give them. The scientists’ first choice was clearly marked. Their 
second and third choices ran closely together, their fourth 
choice was some distance away (the figures for their first four 
places were 2-46, 3-67, 3-8, 4:9). 

Perhaps the most interesting point was the divergence on 
‘inculcating cultural standards’, The Arts people put this high; 
it was their second choice at 3-2, very close to their first choice 
at 3. The scientists relegated it to the last place; and it ranked 
only seventh for the Religion/Philosophy people and the Social 
Scientists. Some of the tutors made comments on this question, 
e.g., ‘Sounds very priggish to me,’ or ‘I am much too simple 
a man to be so snobbish.’ So firm and contemptuous a rejec- 
tion makes the Arts people look a little comical, so earnestly 
toiling to shore up the tottering edifice of our cultural stan- 
dards. Yet teachers of literature, painting and music must have 
concern for standards. Perhaps few of them would of their own 
accord have formulated such a high falutin’ purpose but once it 
was put before them it must have been difficult for them not to 
give it a high place. 

Not many tutors seem to think worth pursuing for its own 
sake the aim of creating a happy and harmonious spirit in the 
class; of turning it, that is, into a social group. After all, these 
tutors are not social therapists. No doubt many of them do 
succeed in creating good social groups without ever consciously 
proposing to do so and perhaps sometimes without realising 
that they have in fact done so. 


It will surprise few that the attempt to promote loyalty to the 
WEA came last. One does not so often meet nowadays with 
that enthusiasm for the ‘movement’ which used to exist, but 
in the recollection of the writer many of the tutors who served 
the WEA best ever in the earliest days were much more con- 
cerned with their subject and their class than they ever were with 
promoting loyalty to the Association. 


At this point a little information may be included about the 
many criticisms made about the questionnaire. Mainly they amount 
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to saying that the objects as stated are not clearly defined, that they 
are abstract, composite and ambiguous, that one can pursue several 
of them without wanting to give priority to any, that aims differ 
with every class, that none of them seems exactly to fit the case of 
the tutor making the comment. One tutor said that he couldn’t 
answer the questionnaire at all. Another did answer it but with 
a long essay warning me not to take his answers too seriously. 
Some made only three choices, indicating no interest at all in any 
of the others—this in itself is a kind of silent comment. 

A number of tutors accepted the invitation to put in objects of 
their own, in some places putting these in the first place. Here are 
a few of them: 

To help students who are specialists in other fields to see the 
relationship of the subjects studied to their own specialism (rank— 
4th). 
To dispel the fear of science and help bridge the gap between 
scientists and non-scientists (rank—r1st). 

To take the class to the frontiers of knowledge; show them 
how problems are being attacked; destroy the bogey of academic 
jargon (rank—rst). 

To put the subject first but helping students’ self-development 
at the same time (rank—xth). 

To help students to stand outside themselves so that they can 
laugh at their own beliefs (rank—rst). 

To help students to appreciate what it is like to philosophise 
(rank—rst). 

To keep up the number of students so that the class can continue 
(rank—2nd). 

To help the weaker students (rank—3rd). 

This small scale enquiry gives results corresponding so well with 
the writer’s impressions over some 35 years that he is inclined to 
believe a much wider enquiry would have much the same result. 
However that may be, the enquiry does illustrate in a fairly precise 
way an aspect of extra-mural work which must have often struck 
many University teachers who engage in it. The primary aims of 
most WEA tutors are to arouse interest in the subject, to get the 
students to involve themselves’ seriously in thinking about it, to 
train them to think clearly and without prejudice about it. To what 
extent do teachers inside the University entertain such aims? Would 
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it be right to suppose that the aims which are ranked highest in 


University work outside the walls are not pursued with any deter- 
mination at all inside them? 

University teachers might reply with some heat that good uni- 
versity teaching does have all these results. However, they are not 
under such hard compulsion to stir up interest; whether they aim 
at the possible or the impossible, the desirable or less desirable, the 
students are there all the same. If this questionnaire were sub- 
mitted to internal teachers there would of course be even more 
complaints about the wording but one would expect the aim of 
teaching the subject would come easily first. Many of the others 
would be said to follow inevitably; the question about group spirit 
would be thought by most people to be irrelevant. It could, how- 
ever, be argued, and the writer would himself wish to argue, that 
in respect of perhaps 75 per cent. of our present university students, 
the teaching aims ranked high in adult education should also 
be ranked high inside the University. 
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OLD AGE* 


by Marcus Tullius Cicero 


and Cyril O. Houle 


to the greatest concern is that which begins about the 

sixtieth year of life. Biologists and social scientists are 
studying the problems of old age, and educational, welfare, religious, 
and recreational workers are trying to solve these problems by pro- 
grams of action. Both theoretical and practical efforts have been 
crowned with a generous measure of success. The leaders of the 
relatively new field of gerontology may well take pride in the service 
they have already rendered and the influence their work will have 
in the future on the constantly increasing number of the aged. 

And yet the candid observer must feel a certain uneasiness as he 
examines much of what is now being said in speeches, writings, 
and discussions about old age and how old people may live with 
grace and dignity. 

He notes, to begin with, that the term “‘old age”’ itself is seldom 
used but is replaced by such softer expressions as “later maturity”. 
There are no old people any more; there are only “senior citizens”. 
The anaesthetic applied to language is also used with the facts which 
lie behind language. Realities are blurred and smoothed with a 
comforting hand. People who for forty years have faced life and 
directed their own destinies are soothed and quieted and sheltered. 
They are addressed almost as though they were children. Many pro- 
grams apparently have no other aim than to help old people 
spend their time together, companionably working away at arts 
and crafts or engaging in other mild forms of recreation. These 
programs give a clear impression of, to use a current phrase, the 
bland leading the bland. 

It is even suggested that old age is, of all ages, that which offers 
the greatest opportunities. “Grow old along with me; the best is 
yet to be,” wrote Browning, and some modern gerontologists 
enthusiastically agree. The elderly man and woman who find old 
age ‘so hateful that they account themselves as bearing a burden 


(): all the ages of adulthood, the one which now gives rise 


* Reprinted, with ission, from Adult Leadership, May, 1958. 
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heavier than Aetna’* are gaily assured that they are entering their 
golden years. Other treatments of old age as a halcyon period fre- 
quently sound equally spurious. Descriptions of “the satisfactions 
of the later years” often are written in such a way as to indicate 
unmistakably that their authors are being dutifully complete or 
falsely hearty. It has become conventional, in describing any pro- 
gram, to dwell on the happiness of the people served; these remarks 
are usually cast in such exclamatory terms that they clearly convey 
their authors’ astonishment. 

When the realities of life are faced, it is often in terms of a series 
of problems. The conditions of old age have been more or less 
tidily divided into certain areas—economics, health, recreation, 
family relationships, and so on. The senior citizen is invited to run 
through these problem areas one by one, deciding which of them 
he has and what he ought to do about them. Expert help is then 
given to him. This procedure is reminiscent of the earliest days of 
parent education when the central focus ‘ay upon such perplexing 
questions as thumb-sucking, enuresis, and sibling rivalry. Parent 
education long ago moved toward a more positive conception. It 
is time for gerontology to do the same. 

For, in truth, old age is neither a complex of problems, though it 
has problems aplenty, nor a golden era of life, though it can have 
its rich rewards and satisfactions. It is a stage of maturity to which 
all men and women come—f they are fortunate—and which should 
be faced in precisely the same terms as are the other ages of life. 

What is the mature way of viewing later maturity? 

‘For those who have in themselves no resources for a good and 
happy life, every period of life is burdensome; but to those who 
seek all goods from within, nothing which comes in the course of 
nature can seem evil. Under this head a place especially belongs to 
old age, which all desire to attain, yet find fault with it when they 
have reached it. Such is the inconsistency and perverseness of human 
folly. They say that age creeps upon them faster than they had 
thought possible. In the first place, who forced them to make this 
false estimate? In the next place, how could old age be less burden- 
some to them if it came on their eight-hundredth year than it is in 

* The comments by the senior, the very senior, author are placed within single 
quotation marks. This bothersome device is made necessary use these com- 
ments have already appeared in an article published (prematurely, perhaps) under 


the title de Senectute. This earlier piece is a dialogue in which the leading character 
is Cato; where the term ‘‘I’’ is used, it refers to him. 
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their eightieth? For the time past, however long, when it had 
elapsed, could furnish no comfort to soothe a foolish old age.’ 

‘I follow and obey Nature, the surest guide, as if she were a god, 
and it is utterly improbable that she has well arranged the other 
parts of life, and yet, like an unskilled poet, slighted the last act of 
the drama. There must, however, of necessity, be some end, and, as 
in the case of berries on the trees and the fruits of the earth, there 
must be that which in its season of full ripeness is, so to speak, 
ready to wither and fall—which a wise man ought to bear patiently.’ 

‘To enter into particulars, I find on reflection four reasons why 
old age seems wretched;—one, that it calls us away from the 
management of affairs; another, that it impairs bodily vigor; the 
third, that it deprives us to a great degree of sensual gratifications; 
the fourth, that it brings one to the verge of death. Let us see, if 
you please, how much force and justice there is in each of these 
reasons. 

‘Old age cuts one off from the management of affairs. Of what 
affairs? Of those which are managed in youth and by strength of 
body? But are there not affairs properly belonging to the later 
years of life, which may be administered by the mind, even though 
the body be infirm?’ 

Common observation shows that there are many old people who 
still have an important place in society. “Those, therefore, who deny 
that old age has any place in the management of affairs, are as 
unreasonable as those would be who should say that the pilot takes 
no part in sailing a ship because others climb the masts, others go 
to and fro in the gangways, others bail the hold, while he sits still 
in the stern and hoids the helm. The old man does not do what the 
young men do; but he does greater and better things. Great things 
are accomplished, not by strength, or swiftness, or suppleness of 
body, but by counsel, influence, deliberate opinion, of which old 
age is not wont to be bereft, but, on the other hand, to possess them 
more abundantly.’ 

- ‘But memory is impaired by age. I have no doubt that it is, in 
persons who do not exercise their memory, and in those who are 
naturally slow-minded. But Themistocles knew by name all the 
citizens of Athens, and do you suppose that, at an advanced age, 
when he met Aristides he called him Lysimachus? Then, too, I 
never heard of an old man’s forgetting where he had buried his 
money. Old men remember everything that they care about, the 
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bonds they have given, what is due to them, what they owe. Old 
men have their powers of mind unimpaired, when they do not sus- 
pend their usual pursuits and their habits of industry. 

‘Nor is this the case only with those in conspicuous stations and 
in public office; it is equally true in private and retired life. 
Sophocles in extreme old age still wrote tragedies. Because in his 
close application he seemed to neglect his property, his sons insti- 
tuted judicial proceedings to deprive him, as mentally incompetent, 
of the custody or his estate. The old man is said to have then 
recited to the judges the Oedipus at Colonus, the play which he 
had in hand and had just written, and to have asked them whether 
that poem seemed the work of a failing intellect. On hearing this, 
the judges dismissed the case.’ 

‘I can name old Romans who are farmers without whose over- 
sight hardly any important work is ever done on their land, whether 
in sowing, or harvesting, or storing their crops. This, however, is 
not so surprising in them; for no one is so old that he does not 
expect to live a year longer. But the same persons bestow great 
pairis in labor from which they know that they shall never derive 
any benefit. “He plants trees to bear fruit when he shall be no 
more,” as our poet Statius says.’ 

‘Old age is not listless and inert, but is even laborious, with work 
and plans of work always in hand, generally, indeed, with employ- 
ments corresponding to the pursuits of earlier life. But what shall 
we say of those who even make new acquisitions? Thus we see 
Solon, in one of his poems, boasting that, as he grows old, he 
widens the range of his knowledge every day. I have done the like, 
having learned Greek in my old age, and have taken hold of the 
study so eagerly—as if to quench a long thirst—that I have already 
become familiar with the topics from Greek authors. When I read 
that Socrates in his old age learned to play on the lyre, I could have 
wished to do the same, had the old custom been still rife; but I 
certainly have worked hard on my Greek.’ 

“To pass to the next charge against old age, I do not now desire 
the bodily strength of youth, any more than when I was a young 
man I desired the strength of a bull or an elephant. It is becoming 
to make use of what one has, and whatever you do, to do in propor- 
tion to your strength. What language can be more contemptible 
than that reported of Milon of Crotona, when in his old age he 
saw athletes taking exercise on the race-ground, and is said to have 
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cast his eyes on his own arms, and to have exclaimed, weeping, 
“But these are dead now’’? Not these, indeed, fool, so much as 
you yourself; for you never gained any fame from your own self, 
but only from your lungs and arms.’ 

‘There is reason, indeed, to fear that a mere orator may lose some- 
thing of his power with age; for he needs not wind alone, but 
strong lungs and bodily vigor. But the eloquence that becomes one of 
advanced years is calm and gentle, and not infrequently a clear- 
headed old man commands special attention by the simple, quiet 
elegance of his style. If, however, you cannot attain this merit, you 
can at least help others by your counsel; and what is more pleasant 
than old age surrounded by young disciples? Must we not, indeed, 
admit that old age has sufficient strength to teach young men, to 
educate them, to train them for the discharge of every duty? And 
what can be more worthy of renown than work like this? The failure 
of strength is due oftener to the vices of youth than to the necessary 
infirmity of age; for a licentious and profligate youth transmits to 
one’s later years a worn-out bodily constitution. Provided one hus- 
bands his strength, and does not attempt to go beyond it, he will 
not be hindered in his work by any lack of the requisite strength.’ 

But ‘old age should be resisted, and its deficiencies should be sup- 
plied by faithful effort. Old age, like disease, should be fought 
against. Care must be bestowed upon the health; moderate exercise 
must be taken; the food and drink should be sufficient to recruit the 
strength, and not in such excess as to become oppressive. Nor yet 
should the body alone be sustained in vigor, but much more the 
powers of mind; for these too, unless you pour oil into the lamp, 
are extinguished by old age. Indeed, while over-exertion tends by 
fatigue to weigh down the body, exercise makes the mind elastic. 
For, when Caecilius speaks of ‘Foolish old men, fit sport for 
comedy,” he means those who are credulous, forgetful, weak- 
minded, and these are the faults, not of old age, but of lazy, indo- 
lent, drowsy old age. As wantonness and licentiousness are the faults 
of the young rather than of the old, yet not of all young men, but 
only of such of them as are depraved, so the senile folly which is 
commonly called dotage belongs not to all, but only to frivolous old 
men.’ 

‘I come now to the third charge against old age, that, as it is 
alleged, it lacks the pleasures of sense. I have, indeed, often been 
a listener to complaints of men because they were deprived of the 
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sensual gratifications without which life appeared to them a blank, 
and because they were neglected by those by whom they were wont 
to be held in reverence. They seemed to me to lay the blame where 
it did not belong. For if old age had been at fault, I and all other 
persons of advanced years would have the same experience; while I 
have known many old men who have made no complaint, who did 
not regret their release from the slavery of sensual appetite, and 
were not despised by their fellow-citizens. But all complaints of this 
kind are chargeable to character, not to old age. Old men who are 
moderate in their desires, and are neither testy nor morose, find 
old age endurable.’ 

‘It is not only no reproach to old age, but even its highest merit, 
that it does not severely feel the loss of bodily pleasures. But, you 
may say, it must dispense with sumptuous feasts, and loaded tables, 
and oft-drained cups. True, but it equally dispenses with sottishness, 
and indigestion, and troubled dreams. But if any license is to be 
given to pleasure, seeing that we do not easily resist its allurements, 
—insomuch that Plato calls pleasure the bait of evil, because, for- 
sooth, men are caught by it as fishes by the hook,—old age, while 
it dispenses with excessive feasting, yet can find delight in moderate 
conviviality. I used to feast with the members of my club, moder- 
ately on the whole, yet with something of the joviality that belonged 
to my earlier years; but with advancing age, day by day, every- 
thing is tempered down. Nor did I ever measure my delight at 
these entertainments by the amount of bodily pleasure more than 
by the intercourse and conversation of friends. It is said that old 
men have less intensity of sensual enjoyment. So I believe; but 
there is no craving for it. You do not miss what you do not want.’ 

‘Of what immense worth is it for the soul to be with itself, to live 
discharged from the service of lust, ambition, strife, enmities, desires 
of every kind! If one has some provision laid up, as it were, of study 
and learning, nothing is more enjoyable than the leisure of old age. 
Indeed it is these intellectual pursuits that for wise and well- 
nurtured men grow with years, so that it is to Solon’s honor that 
he says, in the verse which I just now quoted, that as he advanced 
in age he learned something every day,—a pleasure of the mind than 
which there can be none greater.’ 

‘It is said that old men are morose, and uneasy, and irritable, and 
hard to please; and were we to make the inquiry, we might be told 
that they are avaricious. But these are faults of character, not of 
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age. Yet moroseness and the faults that I named with it have some 
excuse, sufficient, not indeed to justify, but to extenuate them. Old 
men imagine that they are scorned, despised, mocked. Then, too, 
with a frail body, any cause of vexation is felt more keenly. But 
such infirmities of temper are corrected by good manners and 
liberal culture. As it is not wine of every vintage, so it is not every 
temper that grows sour with age. I approve of gravity in old age, 
so it be not excessive; for moderation in all things is becoming; 
but for bitterness I have no tolerance. As for senile avarice, I do not 
understand what it means; for can anything be more foolish than, 
in proportion as there is less of the way to travel, to seek the more 
provision for it.’ You can’t take it with you! 

‘There remains a fourth reason for deprecating old age, that it is 
liable to excessive solicitude and distress, because death is so near; 
and it certainly cannot be very far off. O wretched old man, not to. 
have learned in so long a life that death is to be despised !—which 
manifestly ought to be regarded with indifference if it really puts 
an end to the soul, or to be even desired if at length it leads the 
soul where it will be immortal; and certainly there is no third possi- 
bility that can be imagined. Why then should I fear if after death I 
shall be either not miserable, or even happy?’ 


‘Moreover, who is so foolish, however young he may be, as to 


feel sure on any day that he will live till nightfall?’ Let us remem- 
ber the words of Pascal: “Imagine a number of men in chains, and 
all condemned to death, where some are killed each day in the sight 
of the others, and those who remain see their own fate in that of 
their fellows, and wait their turn, looking at each other sorrowfully 
and without hope. This is an image of man’s fate.’’* “But, it is said, 


the young man hopes to live long, while the old man can have no. 


such hope. The hope, at any rate, is unwise; for what is more foolish 
than to take things uncertain for certain, false for true? Is it urged 
than the old man has absolutely nothing to hope? For that reason 
he is in a better condition than the young man, because what the 
youth hopes he has already obtained. The one wishes to live long; 
the other has lived long.’ 

“When the end comes, then that which has passed has flowed. 


. away; that alone remains which you have won by virtue and by a 


good life. Hours, indeed, and days, and months, and years, glide by, 
nor does the past ever return, nor yet can it be known what is to: 


* Pensées, no. 199. 
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come. Each one should be content with such time as it is allotted 
to him to live. A brief time is long enough to live well and honor- 
ably; but if you live on, you have no more reason to mourn over 
your advancing years, than the farmers have, when the sweet days 
of spring are past, to lament the coming of summer and of autumn. 
Spring typifies youth, and shows the fruit that will be; the rest 
of life is fitted for reaping and gathering the fruit. Moreover, the 
fruit of old age is, as I have often said, the memory and abundance 
of goods previously obtained.’ 

‘Old age has no fixed term, and one may fitly live in it so long 
as he can observe and discharge the duties of his station, and yet 
despise death. Old age, fearless of death, may transcend youth in 
courage and in fortitude. Such is the meaning of Solon’s answer to 
the tyrant Pisistratus, who asked him what was his ground of con- 
fidence in resisting him so boldly, and Solon replied, “Old age.” ’ 

‘Such thoughts as this ought to be familiar to us from youth, that 
we may make no account of death. Without such habits of thought 
one cannot be of a tranquil mind; for it is certain that we must die, 
and it is uncertain whether it be not this very passing day. There 
are certain pursuits belonging to boyhood; do grown-up young men 
therefore long for them? There are others appertaining to early 
youth; are they required in the sedate period of life which we call 
middle age? This, too, has its own pursuits, and they are not sought 
in old age. As the pursuits of earlier periods of life fail, so in like 
manner do those of old age. When this period is reached, satiety of 
life brings a season ripe for death.’ 

‘I believe, indeed, that the gods disseminated souls, and planted 
them in human bodies, that there might be those who should hold 
the earth in charge, and contemplating the order of celestial beings, 
should copy it in symmetry and harmony of life. No one will ever 
convince me that many men of surpassing excellence whom I need 
not name, undertook such noble enterprises which were to belong 
to the grateful remembrance of posterity, without a clear percep- 
tion that posterity belonged to them. Unless souls were indeed 
immortal, men’s souls would not strive for undying fame in propor- 
tion to their transcending merit.’ 

‘Therefore one could not easily turn me back on my lifeway. 
Indeed, were any god to grant that from my present age I might go 
back to boyhood, or become a crying child in the cradle, I should 
steadfastly refuse; nor would I be willing, as from a finished race, 
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to be summoned back from the goal to the starting-point. I am not, 
indeed, inclined to speak ill of life, as many and even wise men 
have often done, nor am I sorry to have lived; for I have so lived 
that I do not think that I was born to no purpose. Yet I depart from 
life, as from an inn, not as from a home; for nature has given us 
here a lodging for a sojourn, not a place of habitation.’ 

‘But if I err in believing that the souls of men are immortal, [ am 
glad thus to err, nor am I willing that this error in which I delight 
shall be wrested from me so long as I live; while if in death, as some 
paltry philosophers think, I shall have no consciousness, the dead 
philosophers cannot ridicule this delusion of mine. But if we are 
not going to be immortal, it is yet desirable for man to cease living 
in his due time; for nature has its measure, as of all other things, 
so of life. Old age is the closing act of life, as of a drama, and we 
ought in this to avoid utter weariness, especially if the act has been 
prolonged beyond its due length.’ 

Some will say that the conception of old age which has just been 
advanced sets a standard which cannot be achieved. So it does; but 
the aim of the foregoing passages was to define the ideal, not the 
present situation. We see on every hand how sadly old people fail to 
achieve a happy life for themselves; new tabulations of their needs 
and deficiencies would add nothing to what is already known. We 
should not, of course, turn our eyes away from what is constantly 
presented to their view. In these humanitarian days, we feel that we 
must do all that we can for all old people to help them meet their 
needs and remedy their deficiencies, however specific and practical 
they may be. But any program—whether it be education, welfare, 
health, or recreation—must be built on some conception of what is 
desired. The positive and vigorous viewpoint suggested here has 
met the test of survival for twenty centuries. It avoids both a 
saccharine optimism and a negative reliance on the listing of prob- 
lems. It might well serve therefore as a central theme for the edu- 
cation of those who are already old or who are approaching that 
stage of life. 

This conception also has the practical advantage of providing a 
clear answer to the often-raised question: When is the best time in 
earlier life to begin to get ready for old age? 

Modern gerontologists have already developed several answers to 
this question. Originally they believed that pre-retirement education 
should be given to those who are just about to face the consequences 
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of old age. But it was quickly discovered that if one waits until the 
period immediately before retirement, education is hindered both by 
the decline of unused mental faculties and by the sense of shock 
which the sudden realisation of approaching old age brings with 
it. The immediate response of gerontologists was to urge that pre- 
retirement education should begin in the late forties or the early 
fifties. But this period, too, appeared to have its disadvantages, for 
most people, in those years, prove hard to stimulate to wholly new 
pursuits; moreover, they do not yet feel the threat of old age. The 
next suggestion was to turn back even further to the more vigorous 
and volatile years of the late thirties and early forties, when middle 
age first impresses itself upon the consciousness and, with it, the 
realisation of what lies beyond middle age. Since it now appears 
that these years, too, present certain difficulties, some authorities 
are beginning to recommend that pre-retirement education begin at 
even earlier stages of life. At least one eminent authority has urged 
that it be included in the secondary school curriculum. We may 
confidently expect that the end of this line of thought will be a new 
field: pre-natal gerontology.* 

But the whole idea of early pre-retirement education is itself 
unsound. ‘Never did I give assent to that ancient and much-lauded 
proverbial saying, that you must become an old man early if you 
wish to be an old man long. I should, indeed, prefer a shorter old 
age to being old before my time.’ The very difficulty of locating the 
proper age for pre-retirement education may indicate that, in truth, 
there is no proper age. Perhaps most people really prefer not to 
become old before their time. 

Are we then to give up the idea that, during the earlier ages of 
life, people can lay the groundwork for a happy old age? Clearly 

ot. ‘In all that I say I am praising the old age that has laid its 
foundations in youth.’ The answer lies, however, not in aiming at 
old age itself but in aiming, at every earlier age, to live as fully as 
possible. “Life has its fixed course, and nature one unvarying way; 
each age has assigned to it what best suits it, so that the fickleness of 
boyhood, the sanguine temper of youth, the soberness of riper 
years, and the maturity of old age, equally have something in har- 
mony with nature, which ought to be made availing in its season.’ 


* The end of the line is closer than the reader may realise. A writer in the 
British journal apuLt Epucation has just quoted (apparently with approval) the 
following remark by an unnamed doctor: ‘‘Geriatrics om not later than concep- 
tion.”” (Vol. XXX, Winter 1957, p. 211.) 
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If one lives those earlier years narrowly or in terms of interests 
which can only be satisfied in youth, one must expect that old age 
will itself be narrow. ‘It is said that Milo walked the whole length 
of the Olympian race-ground with a living ox on his shoulders; 
but which would you prefer—this amount of bodily strength, or 
the strength of mind that Pythagoras had? In fine, I would have you 
use strength of body while you have it; when it fails, I would not 
have you complain of its loss, unless you think it fitting for young 
men to regret their boyhood, or for those who have passed on a 
little farther in life to want their youth back again.’ 

‘In my youth I loved Quintus Maximus, then an elderly man, 
as if he had been of my own age; for in him gravity was seasoned 
by an. affable deportment, nor had time made his manners less 
agreeable.’ Through his long life, he had been an eminent military 
leader and had also been called to the highest posts of civilian 
administration. ‘Nor was he great only in public and in the eyes of 
the community; but he was even more excellent in private and 
domestic life. How rich in conversation! How wise in precept! 
How ample his knowledge of early times! How thorough his legal 
science in everything appertaining to his office as an augur! He 
had, too, for a Roman, a large amount of literary culture. He 
retained in his memory, also, all the details of our wars, whether 
in Italy or in regions more remote. I indeed availed myselt as 
eagerly of my opportunities of conversing with him as if I had 
already divined, what proved to be true, that when he should pass 
away, no man of equal intelligence and information would be left. 

‘To what purpose have I said so much about Maximus? That 
you may be assured by his example that one has no right to pro- 
nounce an old age like his wretched. Yet it is not every one that can 
be a Maximus, so that he can recall the memory of cities taken, of 
battles by land and sea, of wars conducted, of triumphs won. There 
is, however, a calm and serene old age, which belongs to a life 
passed peacefully, purely, and gracefully, such as we learn was the 
old age of Plato, who died while writing in his eighty-first year; or 
that of Isocrates, who says that he wrote the book entitled Pana- 
thenaicus in his ninety-fourth year, and who lived five years after- 
wards, and whose preceptor, Leontinus Gorgias, filled out one 
hundred and seven years without suspending his study and his 
labor. Unwise men, indeed, charge their vices and their faults upon 
old age. So did not Ennius, who, at the age of seventy years, bore 
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the two burdens which are esteemed the heaviest, poverty and old 
age, in such a way that he almost seemed to take delight in them. 
Old age cannot be easy in extreme poverty, even to a wise man, 
nor can it be otherwise than burdensome to one destitute of wisdom, 
even with abundant resources of every kind.’ 

“Wretched is the old age which has to speak in its own defence. 
White hairs or wrinkles cannot usurp authority; but an early life 
well spent reaps authority as the fruit of its age.’ An early life well 
spent: here is the key to a happy old age. To be sure there will 
always be people who do not spend their earlier years developing a 
broad range of interest and competence. For them, gerontologists 
have a special remedial problem; something can still be done, even 
in the latest years, to make old people happier and more contented. 
But the true frontier of educational development is in the earlier 
years, and it consists not of special pre-retirement courses but in 
the growth of the whole panoramic range of adult education. What 
is needed is the opportunity and the encouragement for all men 
and women, throughout their maturity, to develop their poten- 
tialities. ‘One who is always occupied in these studies and labors 
is unaware when age creeps upon him. Thus one grows old gradu- 
ally and unconsciously, and life is not suddenly extinguished, but 
closes when by length of time it is burned out.’ 

‘The best-fitting defensive armor of old age consists in the know- 
ledge and practice of the virtues, which, assiduously cultivated, after 
the varied experiences of a long life, are wonderfully fruitful, not 
only because they never take flight, not even at the last moment— 
although this is a consideration of prime importance—but because 
the consciousness of a well-spent life and a memory rich in good 
deeds afford supreme happiness.’ 
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A TUTORIAL CLASS MAKES HISTORY 


by H. P. Smith 


Tutorial Secretary, Oxford University Delegacy for 
Extra-Mural Studies 


December a crowded gathering, presided over by F. M. Col- 

clough, chairman of the WEA branch, and addressed by 
Harold Clay, not only testified to what the local tutorial class has 
meant in the lives of its members, but also gave evidence of its 
remarkable public influence. Tawney did well to remind those 
present of how, when he first came to Longton and sought a meet- 
ing-place, the public official whom he interviewed warned him 
against setting up a den of iniquity. From that beginning the class. 
has continued for fifty years without a break, and considerably 
more than four hundred students have passed through it. 

The way had already been prepared by the extension courses 
which Oxford and Cambridge had provided. In particular we have 
only to look at the 55-page syllabus for the six lectures on Ruskin, 
which were given by Hudson Shaw at Longton in 1906, to discover 
one of the sources of the new movement. It was Ruskin who, a 
generation or so before, had kindled by his personal touch the enthu- 
siasm of such men as Arnold Toynbee and Michael Sadler, those 
early pioneers of Oxford extension who had given it a mission to 
the working class. Hudson Shaw, an inspiring lecturer in the old 
tradition who revered Ruskin as ‘the great master’, promoted at 
Longton and at Rochdale the development of a university extension 
guild, and directly encouraged the formation from each of these of 
a tutorial class. 

The man who saw the possibilities of what was happening, and 
won the interest of the universities and of the education authorities 
in it, was Albert Mansbridge, founder and first general secretary of 
the WEA. That his was the decisive leadership in the public 
sphere, the early records of the Oxford Committee plainly indicate. 
While the original Joint Committee was preparing the historic 
Oxford and Working-Class Education Report, which opened the 
door to the new tutorial classes, he produced for its guidance two 
‘pilot’ groups at Longton and at Rochdale respectively. He would 
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naturally have been attracted to the latter by its long experience of 
university extension, its powerful Co-operative tradition, and its 
strong body of Sunday school workers. On hearing that it was 
planned to begin there, however, the Longtonians, not wishing to 
be outdone by their friends at Rochdale, asked that they might have 
a class too. Accordingly, Mansbridge promised that they should 
have one with the same tutor. R. H. Tawney started at Longton on 
Friday, January 24th, 1908, and proceeded to Rochdale for its open- 
ing the next day. By this ‘happen so’ Longton achieved the honour 
and glory of the first tutorial class meeting, with a lead of less than 
twenty-four hours. 

Both groups had in Tawney a devoted teacher of genius who 
shared the social ideals for which the classes stood. Longton also 
had the skilful hand of Stuart Cartwright to guide the transition 
inside the local centre from extension course to tutorial class. As we 
have learnt in our own generation from broadcasting and television, 
not all the lectures in the world can make us an educated demo- 
cracy, and in tying itself to a system which, with the very best of 
intentions, put service to a popular audience first, university exten- 
sion had precipitated a revolt among some of its members who 
were no longer content to sit and listen. There was a felt need for 
tutorial classes as distinct from lecture courses; men and women 
wanted more opportunity to raise and discuss, under tutorial guid- 
ance, the questions in which they were specially interested; what 
mattered to them was that they could hammer away at a problem 
in a friendly group of enquiring spirits, and follow the argument 
whithersoever it led. The coming of the WEA enabled a break 
to be made. In fairness to university extension, let it be said that it 
aimed at providing classes, and not infrequently did so. These 
classes, however, were supplementary to the lectures, the subjects 
of which were selected to attract and hold a large audience. If the 
requirements not of the general audience but of the class members 
were to be adequately catered for, the class needed to be substituted 
for the lecture as the unit of organisation. Once the break was 
made, the intending students could choose the subject of study they 
required in the class, the class itself became the master of the 
syllabus, and its course could henceforth be regulated to meet the 
needs of those participating in it. Thus was made manifest a new 
power—the power of adult students to shape their own educational 
activities as adult men and women with adult interests and respon- 
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sibilities. What this meant can be seen from what the Longton 
class achieved. 

It was formed at a time when an interest in political organisa- 
tion and social con4itions was taking a growing hold, and men 
were turning their minds to education as a means of preparing 
themselves for greater public responsibilities. There is no need to 
expatiate here on the changes in politics and society of which this 
was a part, but it is significant that the subject of Tawney’s first 
course was Industrial and Economic History. A mixed group of 
persons, 38 in number, joined the original class, including a strong 
nucleus from local labour organisations. Amongst these last, the 
local branch of the Social Democratic Federation took the lead, with 
the result that the pace of class-discussion was set by a body of 
active stalwarts who were already well exercised in historical and 
economic disputation, and whose own weekly Sunday morning 
meetings provided a serious training in Marx. It was at a heated 
discussion on surplus value at the Sutherland Institute, Longton, 
that one of these students, after vainly making a series of efforts 
to capture the argument, shouted across the room ‘It’s no use, Mr 
Tutor. Whenever I point my gun at you, you hop from twig to 
twig like a ittle bird’. 

Although the class, like any other voluntary institution, has had 
its ups and downs, it attracts the sort of men and women who 
count in the world in which they live, and a considerable number 
of members have gone on to give distinguished service on local 
councils and public committees. In the sphere of adult education 
also, the class has sent a succession of mature students to Oxford, 
Keele and Ruskin College. It is an additional matter of pride that 
one of its original members was among the first of Oxford’s extra- 
mural staff tutors and later became resident tutor for the work in 
North Staffordshire. Also characteristic of the continued vitality of 
the class is that it has given Oxford two Organising Secretaries for 
its Tutorial Classes Committee, and three District Secretaries to the 
WEA. What is significant as well, however, is that the many 
remain simply to.share the work, and enter the new world in 
which men and women can meet and talk and study as friends 
together, without regard to income, occupation, or position in life. 
For them also the class fulfils its purpose, and for them it equally 
exists. In 1930 the portrait of a student who had completed 21 
years’ membership of the class, was painted by a local artist, whose 
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daughter is now class secretary, and was presented by the members 
to A. D. Lindsay, when he was Master of Balliol. Lindsay and 
John Elkin, whose portrait it was, were firm friends, and it is a 
sign of the opening of a wider world of educational fellowship that 
the portrait of a man who lived and died a miner now hangs in the 
precincts of an Oxford college. From the start, the Longton tutorial 
class was a place where a working man could be at home, and it 
was not the organisation of an extra-mural board which determined 
the educational standing of the work, but the free and informal 
contact of university teachers with tutorial-class students in a face- 
to-face relationship of mutual respect and understanding. The 
friendship between Lindsay and Elkin is only one example of what 
came out of this. 

If, as is right and proper, some names have been singled out for 
mention, this should not be allowed to obscure the central fact, and 
that is the contribution of the class itself. It was because the per- 
formance of the students in the ‘pilot’ classes at Longton and 
Rochdale matched their promise that the way was made clear for 
the partnership of universities and WEA in the conduct of adult 
education on tutorial-class lines. The Longton class, moreover, 
initiated and sustained a lively educational movement which has 
made history. It began by nursing tutorial classes into being at two 
new centres, Burslem and Stoke, and sending out students to give 
lectures to working-men’s clubs and other local bodies. In its second 
year it organised a preparatory class of some 20 men and women, 
which the tutorial class members led by dividing the syllabus 
between themselves and teaching the group in turn. When it had 
finished its first three years, the Longton class not only decided to 
continue with another course, but then set up the North Stafford- 
shire Miners’ Higher Education Movement to carry adult education 
to the mining villages. Here again the members of the class under- 
took the main part of the teaching, organising and administration, 
until other tutorial classes came to share in the work. The scheme 
went forward like a crusade. Mansbridge wrote to Cartwright on 
May 22nd, 1911: ‘It really means the beginnings of a Potteries’ 
college.’ In the first year, 1911-12, eight classes of from six co twelve 
meetings each were taught by Longton class students—a miner, a 
colliery weighman, a pottery engineman, a pottery decorator, a rail- 
way telegraphist, an elementary schoolteacher and two clerks. Next 
year the number of student-teachers rose to 17, and by the sixth, 30 
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centres were in full operation, with a total of 650 students in 
attendance. It reveals the judgment on the work by university men 
who knew it at first hand that an observer like Alfred Zimmern 
wrote an article on ‘Education and the Working Class’ in The 
Round Table for March 1914, in which he described what he had 
witnessed in the Potteries as the dawn of a renaissance, and added 
that if Erasmus were to return to England, he would go to North 
Staffordshire to consort with this new learning. It is pertinent to 
observe that one difference between then and now is that the teach- 
ing for the North Staffordshire Miners’ Higher Education Move- 
ment was voluntary. Cartwright, who was joint secretary of the 
North Staffordshire scheme, refused to consider Board of Education 
grant for the work, because he wished to ensure the maintenance 
of this tradition of voluntary effort. The Longton members were 
in full support. They believed that the tutorial classes should fur- 
nish an order of lay teachers from their own ranks for an expand- 
ing circle of adult education, and they demonstrated that this was 
not a passing whim, by themselves leading for ten years a move- 
ment which was organised and taught on a voluntary basis. 

It is commonly asserted that the success of the early classes was 
due to the fact that they contained men and women who might in 
more favourable circumstances have gone to a university. A. L. 
Smith, later Master of Balliol, remarked after the first year of the 
Oxford Committee, that what was impressive was not only the 
quality of the students’ work but ‘the quantity of the quality’. The 
Oxford and Working Class Education Report had recommended 
in no uncertain terms that those tutorial class members who showed 
most promise should be brought to Oxford, yet when the question 
was put to Longton and Rochdale, the students declared strongly 
against it. There is still in existence a special report of H. H. 

urner, who was Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, on a visit he 
paid to both classes in January 1911 to discuss the matter. He 
regarded the proceedings as so important that he gave notes of the 
individual speeches, of which there were twenty-four in all, and 
summed up by saying that ‘what emerges conspicuously from them 
is that there is at present not the wish to see the particular scheme 
in the minds of this (the Oxford) Committee, of drafting one or 
two from each class to Oxford, carried into practice. The whole 
discussion was conducted with admirable reasonableness and self- 
restraint, considering how vital were the issues involved. I saw no 
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traces worth considering of prejudice or misunderstanding. I think 
the decision must be in every way respected’. In the growing pro- 
fessionalisation of adult education, there is a tendency to treat all 
this as if it were the scuffling of ghosts in a back attic, but surely it 
is significant that here was a movement of keen and able students in 
university classes who repudiated the idea of going to a university, f 
except on their own terms. They were men who knew the ground 
they stood on and the reason why. It was not by their capacity for 
learning only but by the force of the social idealism in which it was 
embodied, that they astonished the academic world. 

In reply to a letter from Cartwright, Turner wrote on February 
24th, 1911: 


‘Thank you fer the details, which would amaze me, were it 
not that I have almost exhausted my powers of amazement .. . I 
regret deeply that we in Oxford have waited so long to realise 
the state of matters with regard to higher education in the 
country . . . Human nature is incredulous: it is not until one 
comes into contact with the facts that natural reluctance to admit 
them is broken down. I am sincerely glad to have visited Longton 
and Rochdale: and my regret is now that I cannot bring the 
facts home sufficiently to others.’ 


But there was a new spirit now at work, adult students had their 
own idea of what a university should be, and Longton was the 
centre of a movement which looked to the university with a strong 
sense of challenge. While he was still tutor of the class, Tawney 
wrote an article in The Political Quarterly for May 1914 on ‘An 
Experiment in Democratic Education’, from which I quote this 
short passage: 


‘It is not enough that a few working-class boys and girls 
should be admitted to universities, and that many more will be 
admitted in the future. We want as much university education as 
we can get for the workers who remain workers all their lives. 
The idea of social solidarity which is the contribution of the work- 
ing classes to the social conscience of our age has its educational 
as well as its economic applications. What it implies is not merely 
la carriére ouverte aux talents, indispensable though that is, 
but égalité de fait, not simply equality of opportunity but univer- 
sality of provision. Perhaps our educationalists have not hitherto 
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allowed sufficiently for the surprising fact that there is no incon- 
siderate number of ren and women whose incentive to educa- 
tion is not material success but spiritual energy, and who seek 
it, not in order that they may become something else, but because 
they are what they are. The oversight is not unnatural. The 
attitude is not one that is common in the ordinary seminaries of 
youth.’ 


With the growth of the North Staffordshire Miners’ Higher 
Education Movement, the question of the admission of adult 
students to Oxford was raised again, but this time from the side 
of the Longton class. An Oxford Delegacy report of 1913 clearly 
reveals that it was not the university but the Longton class that 
was forcing the issue, and that what it was concerned about was 
securing the provision of university awards to adult students on its 
own special terms. The document begins as follows: 


‘The Longton class was one of the first two tutorial classes in 
the country. It is now in its seventh year and still contains a 
considerable number of the original students. 

Three years ago the class established a teaching movement in 
the mining villages of North Staffordshire. Classes were organised 
on very definite lines and on a democratic scheme known as the 
North Staffordshire Miners’ Higher Education Movement. The 
work both of organisation and of teaching was done voluntarily 
by members (past and present) of the Longton class, reinforced 
last year by students from other Potteries’ classes . . . Some of 
the Longton students have had three years’ teaching experience. 

On February 2ist, 1913, the Oxford Committee received a 
letter from the Longton class in which it was stated that while 
the class still adhered to the opinion it expressed on its inspection 
by members of the committee at the end of its first course, that it 
would not be well at that time to take isolated members from 
the classes to the universities with no very definite object in view, 
-yet the class felt strongly that teachers for the movement should 
be recruited from the classes themselves. The letter pointed out 
that there were at that time tutorial class students in the Potteries 
actually doing teaching on a definite system, and that the class 
had been impressed by the desirability of supplying a proper 
university training to those who showed real teaching power. The 
letter continued “We therefore think that the time has come 
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when the Oxford Committee should take steps seriously to pro- 


ceed in this direction”. 


The report goes on to give an interesting picture of the negotia- 
tions which ensued. The class proposed that it should nominate 
from among its own members, students of at least three years’ 
standing for the consideration of the Oxford Committee, and that 
the class members should only accept nomination, on the express 
understanding that the training was for the sole purpose of fitting 
them to become teachers in the working-class movement. As 
regards the latter point, when the class representatives met the com- 
mittee, they made it clear that the class would most certainly expect 
any student so trained to return to his former occupation until such 
teaching was available. In August at the annual conference at which 
the committee still meets the representatives of the classes, the 
Longton delegate pressed that action be taken without delay, and in 
October two of the first three candidates on the Longton nomina- 
tion list entered on a three years’ course at Oxford, while the com- 
mittee also made efforts to complete the arrangements for the third. 
This was the first step to the opening of the university door to 
working-class students by the regular provision of adult scholar- 
ships to Oxford. 

There was no hostility to the university in the attitude of the 
Longton class and its associates. Far from it. Mansbridge’s joyful 
hailing of the North Staffordshire miners’ movement as ‘the begin- 
ning of a Potteries’ college’ is a cue that was not forgotten. The 
present University College of North Staffordshire arose out of 
adult education, and from these early efforts the demand for it 
should properly be dated. On January 30th, 1919, thirty-one years 
before the first undergraduates took up residence at Keele, the 
Staffordshire Sentinel published a letter calling for the establish- 
ment of a university college. The list of signatories is headed by 
the name of the Longton class secretary. Again, as the miners’ 
movement grew, so it sought to associate Oxford more construc- 
tively with its activities, and a new conception of the extra-mural 
university came into being. At the meeting of the Oxford Commit- 
tee on May 24th, 1919, a letter was read from the executive com- 
mittee of the movement stating that it was now considering plans 
for future development and had come to the conclusion that, after 
eight years of preparatory work, there was an urgent need for the 
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services of a university teacher who would reside in the district 
and supervise its educational work. It asked if the Oxford Com- 
mittee, in view of the fact that the tutorial classes were closely 
related to the miners’ movement, would appoint such a resident 
tutor, and it submitted a name for consideration. At its next meet- 
ing the Oxford Committee appointed the desired man as resident 
tutor for North Staffordshire. This is the point at which the univer- 
sity came in more deliberately than before to supply the educational 
leadership which the new stage of growth required. But there was 
no overriding of the student body. On the contrary, the appoint- 
ment was made at its own request and to meet its own needs. Once 
more, an initiative in which the Longton class was closely involved 
gave shape to university policy. This time it led to the creation of 
a new institution in the post of full-time extra-mura! tutor, the 
development of which has been one of the chief instruments in the 
furtherance of adult education in this country. 

This brings us to the phase which is still with us. It opened when, 
with the setting up of the North Staffordshire District of the 
WEA, the miners’ movement handed over to the wider associa- 
tion for which it had prepared the ground. The larger organisation 
of the WEA District was better constituted to cope with the 
expansion which followed the appointment of the resident tutor, 
but the consequence also was that the Longton class no longer held 
the special place it had hitherto occupied as a leading centre for 
the service of the adult educational activities of the whole area. 
Nevertheless, the class is still with us, there are now nearly a 
thousand others as well, and the Longton tradition remains a living 
power. One sign of this is the success which has attended the 
recent publication by the National Institute, in co-operation with 
the Adult Education Association of the USA and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, of an abridgment, under the title 
of A Design for Democracy, of the famous 1919 report of our own 
Adult Education Committee. This report was a major contribution 
to. policy. One of the influential members of this committee was R. 
H. Tawney, wha was then about to become, at the call of the North 
Staffordshire Miners’ Higher Education Movement, the first 
resident tutor for North Staffordshire. The committee was headed, 
with a crusading vigour of purpose, by A. L. Smith, Master of 
Balliol, who had been the Chairman of the Oxford Committee 
from the time it was officially established: he was in very close touch 
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with the North Staffordshire students, he taught them at the Oxford 
Summer School, and they were his personal friends. And then there 
was E. S. Cartwright, the first secretary of the Longton class. While 
he was still the leader of the North Staffordshire miners’ move- 
ment, he undertook the secretaryship, jointly with Arthur Green- 
wood, of the Adult Education Committee itself, and can be regarded 
as one of the main authors of the inspiring document it produced. 
It used to be said by Mrs A. L. Smith, that the very paths in Balliol 
quad were made by ‘A.L.’ and Cartwright, as they walked and 
talked over the problems of the work. Through all the years that 
Cartwright was Organising Secretary of the Oxford Tutorial Classes 
Committee, he never ceased to stand for what may be called the 
Longton school of thought. Thus the story of the Longton class is 
of more than passing interest: it bears significantly on the principles 
and policies of adult education. 


CONDITIONS OF EXTRA-MURAL WORK 
IN SIERRA LEONE 


by L. Proudfoot and C. Cole 
Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone 


and Extra-Mural work in Britain must be aware how policy 

has altered over the years and how the function of the Uni- 
versities has become differentiated and specialised as other agencies 
have undertaken responsibilities in the same field. All the shib- 
boleths which purity might now seek to apply have been ignored 
in one phase or other of the past. Many still are. Vocational courses 
have been, still are, and should be* given; examinations have 
been set and diplomas or certificates awarded; courses have been 
designed for examination and probably still are;+ ‘University 
standards’ and even ‘University quality’ have proved to be concep- 
tions which in an age of new subjects and untried disciplines are 
very difficult to apply. 

In brief, University work in Adult Education was not born clear, 
finished and perfect from the head of an academic Zeus, but in the 
normal human way, not without strain and sweat, and it has sur- 
vived, fortunately, by repeated and various efforts of adaptation.t 
Such efforts continue to be necessary. 

Now the transference of Extra-Mural work to the Colonies is 
simply one more example of the borrowing of institutions and 
their modification by the Colonial Situation. And since it is a 
commonplace of analysis that such borrowing may, and very often 
does, result in a pedantry of mimicry and a mimicry of pedantry,§ 
it is only to be expected that there should be a danger of worship- 
ful imitation of the present pattern of Extra-Mural work in Britain 


* See Dr E. Ashby, ‘Growing Points in Adult Education’, scorrisH ADULT EDUCATION 
No. 15, pp. 5/12. Also Liberal Education in a Technical Age, National Institute 
of Adult Education. 

t See Universities Council for Adult Education, Report on the year 1951/52, pp. 
7 and 8, for a handy account of the extent of examinations still provided. 

t The Adult Education Centres now surviving, some of which are obviously 
excellent, show the same factors at work. Some failed to adapt themselves and 
have become moribund or disappeared. 

§ The most joyous example of this in Sierra Leone education was the adoption 
of ‘There’s a breathless hush in the close tonight’ as the song of a Girls’ Grammar 
School. It soon became unintelligible not only to the girls, but also, in their 
rendering, to anyone who heard them. 
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together with an uneasy recognition that such work abroad has a 
different history and a different context. Tension, therefore, between 
pure gospel and local needs is the normal condition of the Extra- 
Mural tutor in the Colonies. The actual local conditions of Extra- 
Mural work for this reason need constant review, and policy has 
to be periodically reconsidered. And, of course, the history of Extra- 
Mural work in Britain becomes a most profitable study. The mis- 
sionary, as it were, would do well to know the history of the early 
Church as well as the Thirty-nine Articles and the latest piece of 
apologetics. 

In Sierra Leone the bodies concerned with Adult Education are 
the Missions, the Protectorate Literature Bureau, the Social Deve- 
lopment Department, the Peoples’ Educational Association and the 
Extra-Mural Department of Fourah Bay College. 

Only for the last of these, the Extra-Mural Department, is adult 
education a full-time professional concern, and the Department has 
always been hindered by the poverty of its resources.* The Social 
Development Department is naturally concerned with Boys’ Clubs, 
Community Development, Approved Schools and the probation of 
young offenders. It is also a stand-by for voluntary bodies of a 
benevolent character, assisting and guiding them as and when it 
can. 

The formal education for which the Department is responsible 
is tiny. Thus, although, like most colonial Governments, that of 
Sierra Leone is committed to the spreading of ‘literacy’, in prac- 
tice it employs only one full-time literacy instructor in the Social 
Development Department and the evidence is insufficient for any- 
one to be quite sure whether what is eventually intended is the 
encouragement of the tribal languages or the teaching of English. 
Since, so far, no provision whatever is made for Englisht it looks 
as if literacy in the tribal languages is the aim of Government, but 
none can say for certain. 

Thus, without offence to the Department of Social Development, 
it is fair to say that it contributes little or nothing to formal educa- 
tion except by the private efforts of its individual members—which 
are considerable and most generous. 

* See note at the end of this article. 

+ For the alternative policy close at hand see: New Day, a Liberian Periodical for 
New Literates, Lucille Montague in Reports and Papers on Mass Communication, 


a tg 1957, no. 24. The Liberian Government has opted for propaganda and 
Englis 
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The Department of Education again is fully committed by its 
duties to the young. Nothing akin to the Social Studies Organisers 
or the tutors in Adult Education attached to County Colleges can 
be found here. The sole contribution made by the Department to 
adult education is the classes in vocational subjects offered by the 
Technical Institute in Freetown. This is not very surprising in that 
the efforts of the Department scarcely suffice to prevent further 
deterioration in the public schools, let alone to improve them. 

The Peoples’ Educational Association is at best a group largely 
confined to Freetown and the Rural Area around, of individuals 
with a sincere desire for educational and social improvement. Many 
of them are extremely well-informed about the state of education in 
the country. It has never had any official support or any funds. It 
could not provide classes, nor even, except in a very limited area, 
take the initiative in organising them, Rather it has itself usually 
been an appendage of the Extra-Mural Department. To rectify this 
false start will be the work of years, and both the Extra-Mural 
Department and the leaders of the Peoples’ Educational Association 
are well aware of it. 

Even as a pressure group the Peoples’ Educational Association 
suffers from such a severe handicap that its efficacy cannot generally 
be very great. Most of its leading members are Government ser- 
vants who suffer from concomitant restrictions upon the expression 
of opinion. Thus, to give two examples, where an Education Officer 
addressed a Peoples’ Educational Association meeting on his own 
subject, the teaching of English in the Grammar School, he was 
required to submit a copy of his lecture beforehand to the Director 
of Education; when a similar demand was made upon a respected 
headmistress who had undertaken to arrange a series of broadcasts 
on education, she withdrew from the engagement rather than 
comply.* In such conditions it seems unlikely that professional 
educationalists can ever exercise such far-reaching influence through 
the Peoples’ Educational Association as they did in Britain through 
the WEA. 

The Missions-vary in their attitude to adult education, some 
undertaking more than others. No Mission at present, however, 
seems to run any adult class which is completely free from the 
intention to indoctrinate, and most classes are of the Bible class 


* When a later series was in question, a reasonable compromise was reached. 
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sort. The Protectorate Literature Bureau employs a few literacy 
supervisors, but that is all. Much the same is true of the Ahmediyya 
Mission as of the Christian sects. 

From this brief review the poverty of the total provision for adult 
education should be clear in all its pathos. And once again a hard 
choice remains as a result for the Extra-Mural Department. Firstly, 
because it is clearly impossible for it to tackle the whole job of 
adult education, it might retire behind set fortifications and get on 
as best it could with the small but useful job which would then 
remain. On the other hand, dealing with a matter in which other 
agencies are so little concerned, or so impotent, it might reasonably 
experiment before specialising. In practice the latter is the policy 
which has been adopted. 

Hence, although after thorough discussion, and consultation with 
the Durham Extra-Mural Department, Fourah Bay College Council 
decided that the scope of the Extra-Mural Department should on 
the whole correspond with the English analogy, yet it enjoined the 
Department to carry on research into elementary English teaching, 
adult education in general, and even into social change and com- 
munity development. Whilst it would be possible to construe this 
as confining the Department to an observer’s role, it is at least as 
logical to argue that some experimental concern in these activities 
is a prerequisite of competent research. The advantages of a formula 
which can by interpretation be adapted to changing circumstances 
are clear. It is a specific against sterility in the first instance, but 
can be used later to prevent dissipation of effort and resources. 

Again, the College Council recognises that the Department is 
and should be involved with a number of agencies, some of them 
voluntary, which may be concerned with all sorts and forms of 
adult learning and it urges the Department to give all necessary 
help to such bodies. 

For the moment then, it is possible for the Department, whilst 
its main concern remains with various kinds of class which the 
W.E.A. or Extra-Mural Departments in England would find quite 
familiar, to experiment with provision for needs which in the 
United Kingdom do not exist. 

Now in assessing this policy it is important to realise how at 
present it is interpreted. It is treated as a long tesm demand. 

Thus the College Extra-Mural Department supports classes of any 
level from Beginne:-’ English upwards, though it does not support 
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any which is strictly vocational or which is designed for a public 
examination. Perhaps, in practice, it ought to. At any rate there 
is reason to think that if special provision were made for teachers, 
and classes offered them which would assist their struggles towards 
teaching qualifications, a good deal of valuable work might be done. 
And of course this would not lack English precedents.* 

The need is clear, and it is difficult to see what other agency is 
likely to meet it. Temporarily, however, this possibility has been 
ignored, in spite of some prompting by the teachers themselves, 
because vigorous propaganda for the idea of disinterested education 
as valuable in itself is so obviously necessary. 

But although it is desirable to urge the personal and citizen merits 
of education, to ignore its occupational significance would be out of 
keeping with the past and present of the country, and might result 
in complete sterility. 

For the educational tradition of the country must be taken into 
account, This conditions the supply of tutors, the attitude of those 
who have attended school towards any further education, and even, 
on the national scale, the readiness with which funds are made 
available for the legitimate purposes of Extra-Mural work. The 
tradition is in fact so impoverished, so Mandarin, that it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that prospects for adult studies are best 
among those who have more or less escaped the official education 
system. The locus classicus on this issue may be found in An 
Economic and Social Survey of the Rural Area of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone by Richardson and Collins. Thanks are due to the 
Colonial Office and the authors for permission to quote from this: 

1319. ‘Education in this scheme of things has been largely the 
necessary preliminary qualification (i.e. for passing as Europeanised) 
but the education which was required was a narrow schooling 
directed towards passing examinations required for entry into an 
approved occupation. Education was not used to improve living 
conditions directly; it did little towards providing a richer ard 
more varied existence, and above all no appreciation of learning 
for its own sake.was encouraged. The cumulative effect has been 
an increasing divorce of education from living and an even greater 
desire for a narrow cramming scheme to enable individuals to pass 
examinations more rapidiy and with greater certainty. 


* See for example vat is said about Extension classes for pupil teachers in 
Thomas Kelly’s Ovtsise the Walls, pp. 23/6. 
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1320. ‘In consequence, the education is still foreign. It is called 
“learning book” and that is what it is considered literally to be.’ 

Given these traditions, the dilemma of the Department is clear: 
on the one horn impotence and pure virtue, on the other a specious 


and wholly Philistine success. But since the country as a whole is § 


now anxious over and at times appalled at the state of education 
here, propaganda for more liberal conceptions easily gets a hearing, 
and indeed it becomes a duty not to stress the evils of the past and 
present so strongly that the morass in which the country flounders 
should seem altogether impassable. 

In considering this factor of public morale it is as well to realise 
that within the next few years Sierra Leone is unlikely to be intoxi- 
cated with nationalism in the manner of Gold Coast during its last 
years as a colony. 

All political parties in Sierra Leone declare for independence in a 
reasonably short time, but the country, intelligentsia and tribal 
peasantry alike, remains unmoved by any enthusiasm for the goal 
it has set itself. 

Thus the most influential of the Sierra Leone newspapers, the 
Daily Mail, carried from January 21st to 23rd inclusive a reasoned 
refutation of the case for rapid independence by R. Sarif Easmon, 
and this provoked only the weakest of replies, no public outcry and 
a great deal of assent even among that political vanguard, the degree 
students of Fourah Bay College. 

In short, it is unlikely that Sierra Leone will enjoy for a long time 
yet, a period of ‘Public Hope’* which would pour energy lavishly 
into adult education. It is just about as unlikely that an economic 
boom will occur and pour money in.t 

Other social factors which must condition the policy of an Extra- 
Mural Department at present cause further complications. In the 
first place there is a very noticeable degree of separate interest and 
even of tension between the educated and the uneducated in this 
country. Many illustrations of this might be adduced; here are a 
few. In the last general election there were several hotly contested 
seats in the North of Sierra Leone. A District Commissioner who 
had supervised voting said that in the seats which he knew person- 
ally the literates voted solidly for a particular side. This side lost; 


* Such periods should not, in any case, be regarded as normal, or thought of 
as the regular condition of adult education. 

+ See P. R. Kaim-Caudle, Review of Economic changes in Sierra Leone 1930/55. 
Reprinted from the Durham University Journal, December 1957. 
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for the illiterates, however much subject to influence, voted in a 
great majority against the candidates of the literates. Again, during 
the 1955 General Strike in Freetown, marked hostility was shown 
by the rioting poor (mostly illiterate) not only against the well- 
to-do and the well-dressed,* but even against the ‘Bookmen’ as 
such.t The word was actually used as a term of opprobrium. 

A further, but related difference is that between the Krios of the 
Colony Area and the ‘countrymen’, or indigenous population. The 
Krios were pioneers of European-style education in West Africa 
generally as well as Sierra Leone; they associated it with Christian- 
ity and dislike and repression of tribal customs and constitutions.t 
Nowadays the Krios, though still the best-educated community in 
the country, are not without their peers among the natives. None 
the less the equation Krio= Educated man=Government Servant 
still seems to be made readily enough by many tribal men of the 
simpler and more ingenuous sort.§ 

Thus it is easy for the tribal poor, particularly in Freetown itself, 
to feel that they are educationally a deprived community, and the 
challenge of their new environment often elicits from them a col- 
lective determination to study, learn and put themselves on terms 
with their masters. 

The urge for individual and even collective self-improvement is 
strong among some of them. Unhappily it rarely happens that a 
group of this temper collected in the city contains any Krios. Once, 
indeed, when the present writer asked a class studying simple 
English how many of them were Krios, he was told that there 
were no Krios among them, and that no Krios would be welcome. 
So it sometimes happens that the desire for self-improvement where 
it is strongest is tainted by communal hostilities. Hence the greatest 
austerity in appealing to this dynamic is an absolute obligation. 

Closely related to the communal issue is the language problem. 


* See Banton, West African City, p. 120. 

+ Confusion about the purpose of a C.D. and W. Grant seems to have been 
partly responsible, but the hostility is deep-seated. 

t Of course the Krio community has always thrown up exceptional individuals 
whose sympathies are*fhore flexible: most of the Department’s part-time tutors are 
Krios of th this kind. 

§ Characteristically, tribal men often insist that Krios whose leadership they accept 
are ‘not really Krios’. 

q The t Minister of Housing, the Hon. Kande Bureh, is a conspicuous 
example of these attitudes. He f with some success measures to lift the morale 
of his own tribe, the Temne in Freetown. Adult education was one of the means 
he employed. At the same time he was notorious for anti-Krio speeches. 
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There are many indigenous languages in Sierra Leone. Two of 
them, Mende and Temne, predominate. Mende is clearly prevail- 
ing over two or three neighbouring tongues (Sherbro, Kono and 
Kissy) and Temne, the other widely spoken language, over Lokkoh 
and to some extent Limba and Koranko. The lingua-franca of the 
towns, however, is Krio. This is the tongue normally used for trade 
and politics among Africans and Syrians. It is also to some extent 
international: sufficiently so to be useful in some parts of Liberia, 
Nigeria and Ghana. Had it been taken up and officially fostered it 
might well have had something of the educational convenience of 
Swahili in East Africa, with the added advantage that it is a half 
way house to English, being largely English ia vocabulary. But it 
is the language primarily of the Krio community. As such it was 
commonly repudiated by Krios who had higher education—they 
preferred to be thought of as English speaking—and it has been 
the victim of indifference on the part of Mission educationalists and 
of the hostility of tribal men. 

Yet if you wish to speak to a group of men brought together by 
some non-tribal occasion in Freetown or the Rural Area, or even 
in Bo, Krio is the one tongue which will be generally understood. 
Indeed in the towns it is often used between members of the same 
tribe. 

It is almost true to say that Krio is an unwritten language. There 
are some charming poems by Gladys Casely Hayford,* but apart 
from these, only a number of interesting manuscripts. So Krio as a 
teaching medium has to be considered experimentally. The present 
writer has seen it in action in dealing with current affairs, health 
education and similar topics. It works very well indeed, and the 
fatuity of giving lengthy addresses in English to people who can- 
not speak—or even, in the local idiom, ‘hear’ English—is thus 
avoided. 

The disadvantages are manifest. As the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies, Makerere College, put it recently: 
‘The vocabulary and limited literature in a less developed language 
as well as the extreme scarcity of suitably multi-lingual, experienced 
and qualified lecturers are serious obstacles to Extra-Mural lectures 
in the vernacular.’ They are indeed. None the less, given the right 
man and the right group, work of some value is possible. 


* See Roy Lewis, Sierra Leone—A Modern Portrait, pp. 47/47, for two accessible 
examples of her work. Also Sierra Leone Studies passim. 
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The limitations of a language without a literature are obvious and 
painful enough. For this reason classes wh ch are studying a subject 
through Krio usually study English as well. Thus, imperfectly, the 
contents and ends of education are served whilst the instruments 
for further study are offered as well. The alternative to doing this 
is to dismiss most of the population, however interested, intelligent 
and dogged they may be, as just not the right material for Extra- 
Mural work. 

That might be reasonable if there were other agencies to cater 
for their needs, but, as we have seen, these agencies have not yet 
been adequately developed. Moreover, let us suppose that an attempt 
is being made to organise a class in given premises which will serve 
a neighbourhood around. In most cases a majority of those who 
arrive for the inaugural meeting will be illiterate in English, and 
poor English speakers. Others may be quite comparable to the 
students in some Extra-Mural classes in England. To dismiss the 
illiterate would be to strain the loyalties of the more educated men. 
The. pressure of opinion in the teeming houses of Freetown is obvi- 
ously powerful. The men turned away would work upon those 
who were retained. Moreover the best of the educated men, con- 
scious of the plight of their country, would regard it as irresponsible 
to neglect those most in need, and would react with hostility to the 
Department. And they would be right. For it would indeed be 
irresponsible to aggravate the tension already existing between the 
educated and the uneducated. 

Ideally, perhaps, once the class is organised, no matter by whom, 
only the most advanced work should be provided by the Extra- 
Mural Department and the rest should be maintained by other, 
preferably Governmental agencies. Thus there would be a clear 
distinction in the use of funds: a most desirable thing. For the 
present, however, it remains true that to make some provision for 
the uneducated is often a condition of being able to make any pro- 
vision for the educated; hence the Department is committed willy- 
nilly. 

At present no cjass is held in the tribal vernaculars. These, too, 
are languages almost without a literature. Thus the bulk of the texts 
produced by the Protectorate Literature Bureau and the press of 
the American Wesleyan Mission, Gbendembu, consists of phrase 
books, illustrated alphabets and translations from the Bible. For 
example, a careful search in Freetown shops revealed only two 
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texts in Limba: an illustrated alphabet and the Gospel of St John. 
Accordingly, the disadvantages which attach to the use of Krio 
apply equally well to the tribal languages, but whereas Krio 
is the lingua franca of the towns the tribal vernaculars will have 
to be used if adult education is to reach the bush villages. 

The Religious problem is as fundamental as the language one. 
Islam is the religion of the north of Sierra Leone, and whilst African 
paganism is still very strong, yet some faint sense of Islamis affini- 
ties exists among many of the pagans. 

There can be no doubt that the Muslim community generally 
harbours resentment against the character of traditional education 
in this country. Naturally this resentment focuses most clearly on 
the Missions and their influence, but it is not confined to them. 
Government Schools too have fostered Christianity and neglected 
Islam.* Consequently in the Muslim areas in the north there has 
been considerable hesitation in using such amenities (insufficient as 
they are) as actually exist, and it is doubtful whether the schools are 
attended by more than ten per cent of the child population. Of late 
years, however, through the Sierra Leone Peopies’ Party (and some- 
times also in reaction against it) the Muslim community has begun 
to assert itself, and whilst a great deal must be done before real 
educational parity for Muslims is attainedt+ it is likely that pressure 
to this end will mount steadily. 

The test of sincerity applied by the Muslims themselves is a 
simple one: can Arabic be offered? If it can, then their gre*itude is 
striking, and their readiness to accept other subjects most r+ assuring. 
Unhappily, a European who tries to estimate the ability of teachers 
of Arabic is in very much the same position as an ordinary African 
trying to assess the status of men educated in Europe: that is he has 
to go by their paper qualifications. In the whole of Sierra Leone 
there appear to be only two men who have University qualifications 
in Arabic, both graduates of Al Azhar. So far, they only have been 
entrusted with Extra-Mural classes. But the time must come in a 
country where ‘dilution’ is unavoidable, when less well attested 
qualification must be recognised. So once again there is a dilemma: 
on the one hand neglect of all who cannot come within the pur- 
view of two men; on the other unguided, and perhaps inferior work. 


* This is even true of Fourah Bay College itself, although if existing development 
plans are pursued to their conclusion the College will free itself from this reproach. 

+ For an account of what provision is desirable for Islamic communities see 
African Education (Nuffield Foundation and Colonial Office), Oxford 1953, p. 147. 
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The continued significance of these proposals lies rather in their 
theoretical justification. The argument for a varied and extensive 
provision of adult classes, even elementary classes, by the Extra- 
Mural Department is rested upon the composite character of the 
College. Quod licet bovi, non licet Jovi: what is legitimate for a 
Rural Science Department is perhaps not justifiable for a Univer- 
sity. Such is the tenor. 

Now it is at present proposed to divorce the Teacher Training 
Department of Fourah Bay College from the University Depart- 
ment.* The latter would then become the residual Fourah Bay 
College, and the assumptions of the Harlow Report would vanish 
along with the Teacher Training Department. 

The climate of opinion within and about the College becomes at 
these times of rapid change and successful aspiration of paramount 
importance to the Extra-Mural Department. Thus the passionate 
determination of members of the teaching staff that the College 
should genuinely serve the country has certainly eased the problem 
of finding part-time tutors. About twenty-five per cent of the staff 
have worked as part-time tutors for the Department this year. This 
is a strikingly high proportion. 

On the other hand the great improvement in the academic stand- 
ing of the College within this last ten years has brought with it 
one special disadvantage. It is quite common to hear, both inside 
and outside the College, that it is high time University College 
status was achieved. Now Fourah Bay is already a University 
College, and this strange desire that it should become what in effect 
it already is can only be read as an over-sensitive preoccupation with 
academic respectability. The explanation is, of course, that the Col- 
lege has a very checkered past. It has certainly contributed more 
over the years to higher education in British Tropical Africa than 
any other institution, but it has suffered crises when academic stan- 
dards were low and survival in doubt. Hence these misgivings, 
which are sometimes misplaced, existing along with a very proper 
and salutary jealousy for the reputation and standing of the College. 

No doubt in.a short time the evident and present vigour and 
historical distinction of the College will convey their own reassur- 
ance. For some years, however, the Extra-Mural Department must 
expect to fight against pressure for closer and closer approximation 


* See the Sierra Leone Daily Mail, Saturday, February 22nd, 1958. The scheme 
has Government support. 
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to a stereotype of English Extra-Mural practice. So we return ‘on a 
new level’ to the contradictions from which the argument set out. 
Since this article is concerned purely with description and analysis, 
prescriptions for success would be out of place. It may, however, be 
relevant to conclude with the observation that the difficulty of the 
conditions described are in no way incompatible with the growth of 
a lively Department, encouraged in educational and social research 
by the nature of its predicament, and encouraged also to that best 
preservative of educational ideals in adversity, a sense of irony. 
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Members of the Tutors’ Association must feel more deeply than 
most the loss brought by the death of G. D. H. Cole. He was one 
of the creators of the Association; and his close connection with 
its early days did much to give it impetus and direction. 

Elsewhere in this issue there appears an appreciation of his service 
to adult education in general, and in the following pages we do not 
propose to duplicate it. Instead, we felt it would be fitting to reprint 
one of the articles he wrote for the Tutors’ Bulletin in the years 
before the war. 

This article first appeared in our issue for April 1939. It is interest- 
ing for giving, in Cole’s own words, part of the story of the Asso- 
ciation’s early days; and for the way in which he notices the begin- 
ning of tendencies in such matters as the relations between the 
WEA and University Extra-Mural teaching which have continued 
and developed to a greater extent subsequently. It is a forthright 
article, and displays vividly the faith in the social purpose of adult 
education which was alive in him. He presents his point of view. 
Wherever, after re-reading it, we may each take our own stand, we 
shall have been stirred to re-examine our own positions on some 
fundamental issues. To force his readers to such re-examination and 
revaluation was, of course, one of the features of Cole’s impact 
upon the intellectual life of our times, It was a vigorous and wholly 
beneficial impact, 
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THE TUTOR AND THE WORKING CLASS 
MOVEMENT* 


by G. D. H. Cole 


When I did my first teaching in the WEA movement, well over 
a quarter of a century ago, there was no Tutors’ Association. But 
about the time when I began to teach there was called the first of a 
regular series of Tutors’ Conferences, mainly for the discussion of 
teaching problems. These Conferences consisted only of tutorial class 
tutors; and when, shortly before the war, the Conference decided to 
become a regular association, it took the name ‘Association of 
Tutorial Class Tutors’. During the war it nearly fell into abeyance: 
I remember occasional committee meetings attended by Arthur 
Greenwood, Henry Clay and: myself, but little besides. Immediately 
after the war, however, the Association revived and became a much 
more vigorous body than it had been before. It was still confined to 
tutorial class tutors, and had no regular branches—only individual 
membership, and an annual conference at which every member was 
entitled to attend and vote. I remember the question of affiliation to 
the Trades Union Congress coming up—indeed, I believe I brought 
it up quite soon after the war. But we were hardly enough of a 
Trade Union in those days for the proposal to be seriously discussed. 

Soon after that one or two branches were founded, on local 
initiative. I co-operated with Mactavish, then General Secretary of 
the WEA, in founding a branch in London, and one or two were 
founded elsewhere. By that time, the organisation of One-Year 
Classes was going ahead fast. There were still no Terminal Courses, 
as such, though of course there were short courses organised by the 
WEA under various names. There were no grant-earning Extension 
Courses; and the problem of University Extra-Mural Departments 
and their relation to the WEA had barely arisen. For the most part, 
except for the struggle between the WEA and the NCLC, which 
was much more intense than it is to-day, the WEA had the field 
of adult education among the workers to itself. 

We had hardly got our branch in London established when the 
question arose of doing something towards bringing the one-year 
class tutors into closer touch with the movement. Very soon, we 
admitted a number of them as associate members; and a little later— 


* Reprinted by permission from Tutors’ Bulletin, April 1939. 
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I have no memory for dates—the National Association opened its 
ranks, though outside London it was not for some time that non- 
tutorial-class tutors were actually enrolled in at all considerable 
numbers. 

Meanwhile the growth of University Extra-Mural Departments 
was beginning, and there was a rapid increase in the number of full- 
time tutors doing mainly tutorial class work. Most of these were 
employed by University Joint Committees or Departments; but 
there were some under other bodies. The WETUC put up money 
to employ several, and there was a Warwickshire experiment with 
full-time tutors employed by the LEA. Then the Terminal Course 
and the new type of Extension Course were recognised for grant aid 
by the Board of Education; and there was a growth both of educa- 
tional work in Educational and Residential Settlements and, especi- 
ally in London, of evening classes in non-vocatioal subjects under 
the direct control of the LEA’s. The adult education movement was 
becoming much more diversified both in its forms of organisation 
and in its appeal; and we of the Tutors’ Association had to make 
up our minds what attitude to adopt in face of the new developments. 

This was not an easy matter. The Association had been created by 
tutors very closely connected with the WEA, and had been through- 
out intimately associated with it. In effect, it was an association of 
WEA tutors, exclusively concerned with the problems, both 
academic and professional, arising in WEA work, and run mainly 
by full-time tutors employed by the WEA and University Joint 
Committees. The question that faced us in the after-war years was 
whether we should continue along these lines, or try to become an 
association embracing all types of adult-class teaching, including 
extension lecturers, tutors employed directly by LEA’s, and any 
other groups doing cognate work in the field of adult education. it 
ended in our changing our name from ‘Association of Tutorial Class 
Tutors’ to ‘Association of Tutors in Adult Education’, and, norain- 
ally at any rate, opening our ranks to every sort of tutor engage 2 in 
non-vocational types of adult teaching. 

But, in practice, despite this opening of the ranks, the scope of the 
Association was never widened to this extent. It remained pre- 
dominantly an association of University extra-mural and WEA 
tutors, with barely a sprinkling of others; and it has remained so to 
this day. It is, indeed, doubtful if it could spread out much further 
than this without losing its essential character and its coherence; for 
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the problems of other types of tutors are pretty widely different, 
whereas the University extra-mural and the WEA One-Year-Class 
tutor have much the same problems to face, at any rate in their 
actual teaching work. 

Nevertheless, the Association did not remain unchanged. It could 
not remain unchanged in face of the very great changes which were 
taking place in the structure of Adult Education itself. For with the 
growth of Board of Education assistance and University activity after 
the war, and above all with the development of University Extra- 
mural Departments, the line between working-class adult education 
and other forms of adult education could no longer be drawn so 
clearly as before. The University, it was argued, could not limit its 
activities purely to working-class students: nor could the demarca- 
tion be simply made by reserving Tutorial Classes for ‘workers’ and 
Extension Courses for students of other types. Moreover, though 
in most areas the provision of One-year Classes and Terminal 
Courses remained in the hands of the WEA, which received direct 
grant aid from the Board of Education for work of these types, in 
certain areas the Universities themselves undertook to promote these 
shorter classes as well as Tutorial Classes and Extension Courses; 
and where this occurred there grew up under the Universities classes 
connected neither with the WEA nor with any section of the 
working-class movement. 

Of course, the WEA itself has never been exclusively working- 
class, in the sense of confining class membership to wage-earners, 
or even to wage-earners and earners of relatively small salaries. It 
has included, almost from the first, not only a fair number of 
teachers and other ‘black-coats’, but also a sprinkling of class- 
members drawn from other social grades. These, however, have 
always come into the WEA as a predominantly working-class 
body, and have accepted the limitations—very real, though not easy 
to define—which its working-class character has implied. In some 
of the classes organised by University Extra-Mural Departments 
(apart from Extension Courses) this limitation no longer exists. 
There is nothing specifically ‘working-class’ about them, either in 
personnel or in aim, or in affiliation to any working-class movement. 

These developments have confronted the WEA with a difficult 
problem, not only in the areas where the Universities have become 
providers of One-Year and other short courses, but also generally. 
For the WEA has had to face the difficulty that, if it refused to pro- 
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vide for a group of students whose needs did not fall within its 
conception of working-class education, the effect must be that the 
University would step in and provide in its place, and that, the 
precedent once set, the University might go on to claim the right 
to supersede the WEA, as provider of classes and recipient of grant- 
aid even within the sphere of action previously occupied by the 
WEA and its ally, the WETUC. This has led in some cases to 
the WEA Districts taking in classes which can hardly be described 
as having much to do with working-class education, although this 
has not happened on a sufficient scale to affect the fundamental 
nature of the WEA movement. 

How do all these developments affect the tutors? To a quite con- 
siderable extent. Where a tutor is employed by a University Extra- 
Mural Department which provides classes for all comers, he is bound 
to find himself engaged partly in work that brings him into regular 
contact with the WEA, and partly in work involving no such 
contact either with the WEA or with any section of the working- 
class movement. If any substantial part of his work is of this latter 
type, or if the University Department under which he works is 
set on building up its own classes and getting the University ‘across’ 
to the inhabitants of the region of which it is the educational centre, 
the tutor may find himself subject to considerable pressure to put 
the University first, and the WEA a long way behind. This will 
be particularly liable to happen if the tutor comes into the move- 
ment from the University end, without previous experience of, or 
contact with, the WEA. 

Thus, complaints are often heard nowadays that the tutors feel 
too little loyalty to the WEA, and do not make enough effort to 
ensure that their students are branch members of it, or to keep 
WEA questions steadily to the front in their classes. These com- 
plaints have always been made, for as long as I can remember; but 
I think there are more of them now than there used to be. Indeed, 
it would be strange if there were not; for as extra-mural activities 
come to play a larger part in the work of the Universities, the Univer- 
sity authorities take them more seriously, and are less willing to 
leave them to be run almost exclusively by a handful of University 
teachers who are strong WEA supporters. Extra-mural work 
becomes a means of pressing the claims of the University upon the 
local education authorities; and in these days Universities are not 
above advertising their wares. 
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All this is serious for the WEA. The strength of the movement 
in its early days consisted largely in the keen loyalty felt for it by 
both students and tutors as the body organising and promoting 
the entire crusade for adult working-class education. As the Univer- 
sities (and in some areas the LEA’s) assume a larger part in the 
organisation and provision of classes, the sense of loyalty among 
both students and tutors is less exclusively directed to the WEA, 
and threatens to become altogether less intense. The students may 
come to think of their class as a University (or even LEA) rather 
than a WEA class, even if they are themselves predominantly 
workers, or even Trade Unionists; and where the tutor feels no 
allegiance, or at most only a quite secondary allegiance, to the 
WEA, the students are not encouraged to regard themselves as a 
WEA group, with a share in moulding WEA policy, and their 
allegiance too is easily lost. 

Some tutors or officials of University Extra-mural Departments 
will answer to this: “Why not?’ Why should not the same thing 
happen now in adult education as has happened in many other 
spheres of social provision? Voluntary effort comes first, they will 
argue; and then, the pioneering days being over, the State or the 
State-aided University Departments steps in, regularises the move- 
ment, institutionalises it, puts it on a sounder and more comprehen- 
sive basis, and merely uses the WEA, among other agencies, as 
a tool for recruiting some of its students. I have heard this argu- 
ment used more than once; and I believe it to be at the back of the 
minds of quite a number of people who do not use it openly, or 
perhaps are not fully conscious of what they mean. 

I regard this sort of development as fatal to the WEA and to 
the type of education which we tutors of the movement’s early days 
went into the WEA and into tutorial class work to promote. In our 
view, the WEA existed not merely as an agency for whipping up 
students for adult classes, but as a quite peculiar instrument for 
working out a special educational technique, based on close collabor- 
ation between teachers and students in a common organisation, and 
designed to meet a quite special type of demand. We were very well 
aware of the difference between education and propaganda; and 
the very last thing we wanted was to turn our classes into propa- 
gandist instruments for preaching any particular doctrine. But we 
did want to bring to the workers—and above all to the organised 
workers in the Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies—our 
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collaboration in a sort of education which would directly help them 
in solving their everyday problems of life and work. We wanted to 
work with them in order that they might become better Trade 
Unionists and Co-operators, better members of the various working- 
class movements to which they belonged, as well as better educated 
persons in a purely academic sense. 

In order to do this, we had to be not only tutors, but also col- 
leagues and friends, inspired by a common purpose with the students 
in our classes, and joined with them in active membership of the 
WEA. I doubt if it ever entered our heads that there could, save 
by some extraordinary freak, be a tutor who was not actively asso- 
ciated with the WEA, or would not do his best to get his students 
keenly interested in the WEA and its work. We were WEA tutors 
first and foremost—much more than we were University tutors; and 
that we were this was indispensable to our success in doing our 
part to build up a strong student movement as the assurance that 
the right sort of education would be provided. 

Unless this spirit exists, the WEA cannot be strong and well- 
directed. If it were to be reduced to the role of a mere recruiting- 
sergeant for classes provided for its members by other bodies, there 
could be no life in it, and it would speedily either die, or become a 
mere subsidiary agency of the University, living a tenuous life 
simply because it suited the University to keep it in existence. A 
healthy movement requires independence, and requires that tutors 
and students together shall feel themselves the guardians of that 
independence. 

The danger that this indispensable condition of good health in 
our movement will be taken away is greatest of all where the atti- 
tude of the University authorities is what I can only describe as 
predatory—that is, where they are trying to take over from the 
WEA the function of organising classes and receiving direct grant 
aid from the Board, and where they do not encourage their tutors 
to throw themselves wholeheartedly into the WEA. It is for tutors 
as, well as students and WEA leaders to fight against this perni- 
cious tendency on educational grounds. They must know—unless 
their conception of the vital purpose of the movement is utterly — 
different from mine, and from that of its pioneers—that the WEA 
and the tutorial and other classes which it has brought into being 
are to be counted as a success, not by the numbers enrolled in 
them, but by their efficiency in making a working-class movement 
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more intelligent, more enlightened, and more courageous, with the 
courage of understanding, in facing the problems of living.- Unless 
our movement is this, it is nothing in which it is worth while for 
the working-class movement to take an interest; for, short of this, 
it will be no more than an agency for purveying inferior grades of 
culture and diluted information to all and sundry. I am not saying 
that this is worthless; but it is a job that can best be done on an 
inclusive basis, and without any specifically working-class appeal. 
It is not the job for which the WEA was made, or for which the 
WEA and the University pioneers together founded the Tutorial 
Class movement. It is not my job; and I hope it is not the main 
job of any tutor who is active in classes connected with the University 
Joint Committee or with the WEA. We are seeking, I hope, much 
more than that—or why did we ever go to the Trade Unions, or the 
Trade Unions come to us? 

I affirm, then, in the spirit of the pioneers, that every tutor in 
these movements ought to be an active member of the WEA and 
ought to do his best to ensure that his students are active members. 
I affirm that opportunity ought to be taken, in the classes, to discuss 
WEA problems, and that tutors and students together ought to 
consider these problems as partners in the common purpose of 
improving the quality of working-class life. I affirm that the tutor, 
where need arises, ought instinctively and rationally to take sides 
with the WEA against every attempt, from whatever quarter, to 
diminish its functions or to undermine its influence. And I affirm 
that, unless he feels his fellowship with the workers to be more 
important to his life than any professional loyalty to the University, 
he will not be a good tutor. 

It follows, if what I have just written is accepted, that the Tutors’ 
Association, however much it may be a Trade Union for the uphold- 
ing of tutors’ standards and conditions, and also a professional body 
for the discussion of the technical problems of adult teaching, can- 
not be exclusively either or both of these things. It is also a part, 
and no unimportant part, of the WEA movement, and both nation- 
ally and locally it needs to be in close and constant collaburation 
with the WTA. I have been outside the Tutors’ Association now 
for scine years; aid maybe is no nerd to stress this point. 
Bur, from what I have heard of iate, i rather suppose that in some 
districts the exc edingly useful protice of regular joint meetings 
berweer tutor: and students from che variou. classes for the dis- 
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cussion of teaching and other WEA problems has fallen somewhat 
into disuse, and that there is not very much opportunity given for 
the two groups to talk over together the perennial problem of adapt- 
ing teaching methods to the needs and desires of the students. {n 
some districts doubtless this is regularly done. But is it in all? It 
should be. 

The need is the greater, because of the rapidity with which the 
movement has grown. Nowadays it is not uncommon for a tutor 
to be sent to a class, and left to handle it without anything being 
done to ensure that he is enabled clearly to apprehend the spirit and 
purpose of the movement, by being brought into direct contact with 
students from other classes as well as with other tutors. This, 
indeed, is bound to happen, unless special precautions are taken to 
guard against it. For it is not always easy to find tutors, and those 
whose job it is to find them may not—at all events where a Univer- 
sity Department is the ‘responsible body’—regard it as imperative 
to ensure that the tutor shall associate himself closely with the 
WEA. The tutors as a body should stress this aspect of the matter, 
and collaborate with the WEA Districts in ensuring that the 
requisite contacts are promptly made. 

When I was asked to write an article on the subject which stands 
at the head of this contribution I at first refused, on the ground that 
I had been too long out of regular WEA teaching to be a suitable 
contributor to such a discussion. I was, however, asked to think 
again; and I agreed to write. If, in my ignorance of recent develop- 
ments in the Association, I have made mistakes, I must ask the 
indulgence due to a grandfather when he shows a tendency to dilate 
upon the virtues of old times. Perhaps the new generation of tutors 
has hammered out better methods and a better interpretation of 
the purpose of the movement than the older tutors ever achieved. 
I hope they have. But I also fear that the growth in numbers has 
brought with it special dangers, and that these are especially con- 
nected with the development of new types of University Extra-mural 
(and also LEA) organisation, which tend to weaken the loyalty of 
class-members to the WEA, and the feeling among tutors that they 
are not -aerely instructors, but essentially participators with their 
students in a commen sccial purpose—the strengthening of the 
wor any class for the intellizeo: mastery of its problems and the 
improvement of the cf working-class life. 
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EXTRA-MURAL GEOGRAPHY IN DISGUISE 


by Paul Fordham 


It was pointed out in a recent article “ that Geography is not an 
easy subject in which to establish an extra-mural class—unless 
it is disguised as something else. The statistical analysis of sub- 
jects published by the Universities Council for Adult Education 
would seem to indicate further that little Geography is at present 
being taught in adult classes. ® It may be, however, that the need for 
disguise and for ‘subtlety in the provision’ ® has led to faulty classi- 
fication. A great deal of Geography does in fact appear in our pro- 
grammes that is classified under other names: World Affairs, 
International Affairs, World Population and Resources, Man and 
His Environment, Landscape and Scenery of shire, Our 
Railway Heritage, and so on. Most of these will probably be classi- 
fied under International Relations, the Social Sciences or the 
Physical Sciences. If taken by a geographer they could, in the 
interests of accuracy, be re-translated back into the proper 
academic pigeon hole. This is, however, a minor quibble and need 
not further concern us here, except to note that most of them spring 
from a student demand to study particular human problems of the 
time and some from a ‘local studies’ or other more specialised 
interest. Mr Wilmot has dealt with one aspect of the latter type 
of interest: the purpose of this article is to consider the Geography 
of ‘Problems’, the other, and perhaps more disguised wing of 
extra-mural geography. 

A ‘problems’ minded group can be led to an interest in Human 
Geography simply by the choice of a geographer as tutor for what 
is in any case an academically marginal and vaguely formulated 
student demand. This choice may be made for a variety of reasons, 
some of which may not be concerned with the promotion of a par- 
ticular subject. If it is so concerned, then Economic and Political 
Geography are probably the most useful geographical fields to 
which a ‘problems’ minded group can be introduced, particularly 
where the problems to be discussed may be expected to be within 
the field of competence of a single tutor. In such a case a geographi- 
cal approach and methods of analysis may be of particular 
advantage in two different ways. 

By its emphasis on the distributional aspects of economic and 
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political phenomena and by their mapping and subsequent analysis, 
geography provides the student with a definite, partly visual con- 
ceptional framework which may be more readily understandable 
than the historian’s documents or the economist’s statistics. ® It has 
the further advantage that it is an excellent medium for developing 
the simpler types of written work, while at the same time giving 
ample scope to the more advanced student. The preparation of 
distribution maps, graphs and diagrams, or comments and addi- 
tions to those already prepared, can go hand in hand with the more 
difficult types of expression. These two advantages were borne in 
mind in the writing and use in class of the following syllabus on: 
World Population and Resources. 


(This is a shortened version of the one actually used.) 

In recent years there has been much controversy about the num- 
ber of people that the world can support and at what standards of 
life they can be supported. Are there too many people in the world 
today? What are the limits to the world’s resources in food and 
raw materials? Some writers give optimistic answers to these and 
other similar questions: others are more pessimistic. 

The course will be concerned both to examine the various views 
which have been expressed, and to consider the background material 
necessary before considered judgments can be made. 


I. Population 


The distribution of the world’s people. Where people live and 
why they live there—the influence of climate, soils, power, raw 
material resources and of cultural factors. 

Population trends the world over—areas of increasing, decreasing 
and static populations. The population history of Britain. How far 
is this being repeated elsewhere? 


II. The World’s Natural Resources and Their Exploitation 


a. Production, possibilities and needs in world food supplies. 
How much is needed? Productivity and distribution of the major 
sources of food in relation to population and levels of consumption. 
How much more can be produced? 

b. Power and raw material supplies. Their use and distribution 
today and the possibilities for the future. 

c. Economic problems in the way of the rational use of the 
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world’s resources. The distribution of capital and its role in econo- 
mic development. What do we mean by an ‘underdeveloped 
country’? Who are right—the optimists or the ‘neo-Malthusians’? 


III. Political Consequences and Problems 


Have and have-not powers. Economic strength as a factor in 
political power and political attitudes. 

The last section was designed to whet the appetite of sessional 
class students for further studies in Economic Geography, or in 
Political Geography, International Economics or International 
Relations. 

Political Geography is a more difficult and dangerous field than 
Economic Geography in which to venture, because it can never be 
complete in itself but is rather a part of the hybrid study of Inter- 
national Relations in which no one of the older disciplines can 
claim special competence. The geographer is here in the same posi- 
tion as the historian or the economist, who must all attempt a diffi- 
cult synthesis if their studies are to have much meaning. The difficul- 
ties of such a task are immense and many a geographer’s syllabus 
has revealed its inadequacies not always by its form of words but 
more often by the appended book list. Too many out of date and 
irrelevant books included by geographers because of their author- 
ship: too few essential contributions from other fields. It may be 
objected that this is simply a case of the geographer not wishing to 
go outside his own competence, but the German geopoliticians have 
shown the dangers of not so doing, ® and the scholar who is unwill- 
ing to attempt the necessary synthesis is probably wiser not to 
venture at all. 

It is to be hoped that some geographers are so willing, for we 
need not go all the way with G. F. Hudson in asserting that ‘the 
primary factor in all foreign policy is geographical location’ to 
realise the importance of this factor in inter-state relations. We are 
all aware of the facts of geographical location which lie behind the 
strategic implications conditioning so much of international rela- 
tions today; but how many of our students could say the same? Our 
students need to be as aware of the importance of place on the map 
as of relevant historical and economic factors. 

There are occasions too, when geographical location and resources 
are of over-riding though not exclusive importance, as in recent 
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political crises in the Middle East. To start with the region in this 
case and to show the geographical, historical and economic factors 
relevant to the international situation may well be more useful to 
the student than to start with a single event or situation in time. A 
subject like the Suez Crisis may generate so much heat and so little 
understanding that it may be thought better to root it firmly some- 
where first—whether in geography, history or economics. Where, 
is up to the individual tutor, but it could be argued that the 
geographical context is the most appropriate here. 

The special problems of Political Geography highlight one facet 
of all extra-mural teaching which is at the same time a danger and 
a stimulus. The perennial student disregard of academic boundaries. 
In so far as the geographer attempts a co-ordinating role between 
specialist work in many related fields his subject may be of particu- 
lar advantage to him, but it is essential to recognise that there can 
be no purely geographical answer to the problems our students want 
to talk about, any more than there is, for example, a purely historical 
one. If this is so, then the tutor can either choose to make his course 
introductory in character, or he can decide to expand well beyond 
the confines of his own field. To make the first decision would often 
be the wisest one, but would suppose a degree of planning for con- 
tinuity which is often absent, particularly in the case of the sessional 
class: to make the second may mean going beyond the tutor’s com- 
petence (unless he has made a special study of related aspects), or 
an overloaded syllabus, or both. The danger of superficiality is 
obvious in such a situation. 

This danger is one to which the geographer is particularly prone. 
His training, dealing as it does with a wide range of subject matter, 
makes him well fitted to deal in an introductory way with a wide 
variety of ‘problems’. Subsequent study may enable him to make a 
more penetrating analysis but this is not necessarily so. An example 
which springs to mind is the problem of Race Relations. 

Here the geographer can consider the origin, classification and 
distribution of racial types; trace their movements and fusions 
throughout history, and examine their relationship to different types 
of physical and human environments. All this wili be >xcellent and 
necessary background material; but what of tle issues of the day? 
It is possible that he can talk with authority on the economic basis 
of group antagonisms, but the views of the psychologist and the 
anthropologist are just as valuable and, more important, the study 
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is incomplete without them. The conclusion is inescapable. The 
geographer must either have unusual specialist knowledge himself or 
call in the man who has—either integrated within his own course or 
planned as a whole for a subsequent term or session. 

The Geography of ‘Problems’ can therefore be one of three things. 
Complete in itself (in so far as any course can be complete in itself) 
as the study of one particular problem like “World Population and 
Resources’, and which could most appropriately lead on to a more 
systematic study of Economic Geography. Introductory in character 
as in the case of Race Relations where it will be necessary to call 
in specialists in related fields unless the tutor has special non- 
geographical knowledge. Or it may be one of the several approaches 
to International Relations. What it cannot be at one and the same 
time is a fairly academic course in Geography liberally spiced with 
a large variety of enticing ‘problems’—and yet this is what some 
geographers have tried to do. 

One syllabus which was actually used in the East Midlands some 
time ago starts off with a discussion of what Geography is and then 
launches into a survey of natural regions, the influences of the 
physical environment on man, different types of societies and their 
origins, agriculture, manufacturing, trade and transport (including 
the rise of), population, colour problems, ethnography, racial types, 
geopolitics and the balance of power, map projections and a final 
attempt to ‘strike a balance’ and see if the students now have a hetter 
understanding of what Geography is all about. It is deubtful if 
they cowid iwnderstand either subject or subject matter in the 21 
werks at thar disposal. Besides being bac!y arranged the attempt 
to many ‘probleras’ as possible tad led a course 
which covid aot Lave introduced accurately either ary one problem 
or the «utor’s subject. The geographer must remember that although 
his training may fit him to take the broad world view that c2>. bs so 
useful, his students will nv-inally Lave no such training. He raust 
either start froma the much narrower viewpoint of a particular prob- 
lem or, if the course is specifically Geography, an attempt to 
answer a question like, ‘How far is our civilisation a product > the 
physica! environment in which we live?’ Or with a consideration 
of some of the Geographer’s basic techniques. 

If this danger of superficiality and consequent disturtion is borne 
in mind then the Geography of ‘Problems’ can take an even more 
useful—even a recognised—place among extra-mural courses than 
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it has done in the past. Most of the students who come to us via 
the ‘Problems’ avenue in this way will remain concerned with 
man, with Human Geography rather than the physical side of the 
subject. They will be ultimately interested in ideas, in their own 
place in human existence; in a word, in philosophy. The geographer 
does not need to be told, but the layman and his colleagues often 
do, that the ‘philosophy of place’ ® is an eminently suitable method 
of examining human existence, with its feet firmly grounded in 
reality and with direct relevance to the experience of every 
individual. 
NOTES 
(1) G. -. A. Wilmot, 4 Way to Teach Geography, in aputt Epucation, Summer 
I 


(2) Wilmot quotes 13% courses out of 4,483 in 1954-55. 

(3) Wilmot, p. 20. 

(4) Wilmot’s own form of disguise. 

(5) This is not to underestimate the importance of these latter raw materials. The 
geographer may well have to use them himself at a later stage. 

(6) The pseudo-science of Geopolitics built up under Haushofer and encouraged 
by the Nazi regime in Germany has tended both to bring Political ay, 60 0d 
in general into disrepute, and to discourage many geographers from having 
anything to do with the subject. Politicians can, however, have historical blinkers 
as well. How much harm has been done by the loss of ‘appeasement’ from 
among res; ble political terms? 

(7) G. F. Hudson. British and American Policies in the Far East since 1900 (1955), 

ge 3- He goes on to say: *. . . Many other factors enter into the making of 
‘oreign policy, but the position of a country on the earth’s surface is a condition 
from which it can never escape, and which mainly determiues the various 
degrees of importance it attaches to its interests in different parts of the world.’ 

(8) Frank Debenham: The Use of Geography (1950), p. 11. 


SHORT NOTE: 

Lung-Term Kesidential Colleges 

We enclose with this copy of the Bulletin a l-aflet advertising the 
facilities for adult students offered by the ‘ag-term residential 
colleges. Tutors may at times be asked by peopie at summer schools, 
on short residential courses or in their normal classes, for just such 
information as this leaflet contains. More probably, they may know 
of students who could benefit by these facilities, and to whom it 
would be a service to bring these colleges to their attention. 

The long-term residential colleges offer between them a wide 


range of approach to the social sciences, literature, drama, arts and 
crafts, and much else. 
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The colleges have each the resources to offer scholarships, and 
in addition most Local Education Authorities are now prepared to 
give full grants to people admitted by the colleges. In some cases 
provision is available for students’ dependents. 

John Ennals, at Ruskin, is the Secretary of the Residential Col- 
leges Committee, and would be glad to send out further copies of 
this leaflet if asked for them. Any of the colleges, apart from this, 
would willingly supply further information about their work. 


Decisions and Refreshment 


By the time this appears, members of the Tutors’ Association will 
have received a notice about the Annual Conference in Oxford, on 
April roth-12th. Individuals, as well as official Branch delegates, 
can attend, of course; and it is not yet too late to apply. The address 
of the General Secretary of the Association is the same as our 
editorial address, and may be found in the black box between the 
Bulletin and News from the Field. 

Details have also gone out throug: multiple channels of the 
Refresher Courses in Sheffield from April 13th to 16th, which the 
Association’s Sheffield Branch had a part in arranging. The list of 
lecturers in the three subjects of Local History, Drama, and 
Economics is too long to give again, but this looks like being the 
most impressive conference of its sort for a long time. The occupants 
will be rising from seven Chairs, and three Readers will be putting 
down whatever they are reading, to attend; a total of fourteen 
different speakers will address the three sections. 

It will be no adequate substitute to those who cannot be present, 
to read about these two events. Nevertheless, we hope to offer this 
small consolation in the Summer issue. 

J.-L. 


Contributions to the foregoing TUTORS’ BULLETIN 
section, and comments upon its contents, are invited. 
They should be sent to: The Editorial Officer, Association 
of Tutors in Adult Education, Cartwright House, Broad 
Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


BBC POLICY AND A NEW PROGRAMME 


The BBC has issued a modest document, The BRC looks ahead, con- 
taining the central poini. of recent addresses by the Chairman and the 
Director-General of the BBC. Both illustrate the Corporation’s current 
dilemma—how to maintain the total standards demanded by its Charter 
whilst retaining a mass audience whose support and perhaps, ultimately, 
votes in our kind of democracy will be skilfully wooed by interests 
largely free from the same responsibility. 

Minority opinion has not been happy about some of the adjustments in 
sound broadcasting.-that have been made in the last two years resulting in 
large audience losses for ‘serious’ programmes relegated to Network 
Three. 

But set against the total ‘educational’ output of Sound broadcasting and 
the comparison of ‘serious’ programme output on Television in peak- 
viewing hours as between the BBC and the ITA Network, there is no 
doubt as to who—in a strictly Pickwickian sense—is the enemy. 

Sir Ian Jacob devotes a few strong words to the proposals floated in 
The Observer for a separate Educational TV service. On a national scale 
he is surely right but may there not be a very strong case for an experi- 
menting service in a limited region, unless there are insuperable tech- 
nical difficulties? 

We know from the success of language teaching broadcasts that an 
adult audience can be created for something better called instruction 
than education, and American experience, however dubious a guide, 
suggests how much more of the same kind of thing might be done 
through television. Some educational objection to such proposals smacks 
more of snobbery and self-interest than of objectivity. It is hardly reason- 
able to ask for a total national service to make a desirable experiment 
or even a number of experiments—but there is surely not much doubt 
as to the desirability of the experiments themselves. 

However, despite preoccupation with Television, the BBC is far from 
abandoning sound and it has recently given early notice of a Russian 
Language series to begin from scratch in October 1959. A press release 
in December last year gave a detailed account of this proposal under 
the title Russian lessons in Network Three next year. There are all kinds 
of reasons for welcoming this project: details from, BBC Publicity, 12 
Cavendish Place, W.1. E.D. 


NCLC GOLDEN JUBILEE DINNER 


There is no ‘Labour College’ nor was there one in 1908. But there is 
an unbroken tradition since that year of a movement, originating in the 
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‘strike’ of Ruskin students, for ‘independent working-class education’. 
Marxist in origin the Plebs League certainly was and it is common to 
tie the same label to the NCLC today. I can only say that neither the 
pages of the current Plebs nor the distinguished company of Trade 
Unionists that dined in the House of Commons on December 12th, offer 
much supporting evidence for a contemporary connection with the prac- 
tical outcome of the prophet’s labours. 

It seems to me inescapable that there have been, and still are, young 
men drawn to active service in Trade Unions and the Labour Party who 
will not accept the bona fides of ‘objective’ adult education or who con- 
ceive their needs in different terms to those that are met by the WEA 
and University Extra-Mural Departments. Polemical questions aside, 
the NCLC’s correspondence courses in English Language, Chairmanship 
and Committee Work, Trade Union Procedure and the like, must have 
contributed not a little to the better working of labour organisations. So 
I am not inclined to denigrate the NCLC and I was honoured to be 
invited to join such a goodly company. As the time approaches for Mr 
and Mrs Millar to ease their labours, I hope it will coincide with a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the Trade Union Movement to get the best 
of all worlds, even if we have to accommodate ourselves to such a title 
as The National Trade Union Committee for Workers Education and 
Labour Colleges or shall we just say NTUCWELC? E.M.H. 


EUROPEAN BUREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION 


For over five years a small group of people headed by Mr Guermon- 
prez and Mr Schouten of the Dutch Folk High School Association have 
sustained the idea of a European interconnection in adult education. 
Notes of the Bureau’s activities have appeared from time to time in these 
pages and despite understandable hesitancy on the part of many people 
in responsible positions the Bureau has managed to remain afloat. 

However informal the framework of such a body a time comes for 
taking stock and such an occasion was provided in a meeting held with 
the support of the French Federation de Maisons de Jeunes et de la 
Culture and the European Cultural Centre at Marly-le-Roi last November. 
People from nine countries enjoyed a full programme of lectures, dis- 
cussions and visits and devoted a long session to the past, present and 
future of the Bureau itself. Outstanding among the lectures was a review 
of the French political scene in terms of the educational needs of modern 
democracies, by M. André Phillip. 

The Bureau’s twin problems are wider understanding of its purpose 
and money to carry them out. In origin it is part of the ‘European’ 
movement, but its sponsors are themselves widely experienced practi- 
tioners in adult education and know very well the difference between 
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education and propaganda for causes, however good. They seek to 
increase opportunities for nationals of different countries to meet in 
circumstances conducive to serious study and discussion of common 
interests and difficulties. Adult education does not exist to solve the 
problems of a divided Europe but those same problems provide material 
on which it can work. In this spirit, one or more meetings have been 
arranged each year on an open invitation basis whilst a number of more 
limited encounters have been promoted. 

In addition the Bureau has facilitated the regular meetings of people 
specially concerned with residential adult education and has issued a 
series of ‘Notes and Studies’ in three languages. 

There was no inclination at Marly to exaggerate the impact or the 
immediate future possibilities of the Bureau. But there was a clear sense 
that much would be lost that has been painfully gained if it cannot now 
acquire a growing measure of support. Practical ways of achieving this 
were discussed and, not having exaggerated their hopes, the sponsors 
could leave feeling that an admirable meeting had been fully justified. 

E.M.H. 


VALE—GER 


Elderly people all too often find it hard to resign, and organisations 
frequently lack the will to disband when they have served their purpose. 
GER was not old as organisations go—it operated from 1942 until 1958 
—it was not ‘broke’, but it wound itself up and marked the occasion by 
publishing its Vale lecture, which was delivered by Dr J. F. Henderson 
in the Beveridge Hall on December 11th, 1958. Sir Charles Morris was 
its President, Lady Flemming its Chairman, and Eric Hirsch its Secre- 
tary. All three were the beneficiaries of one of the good works of that 
estimable person, S. H. Wood, fine Civil Servant, inspirer of the 
McNair Report, and gentlest and firmest believer in the basic goodness 
of all his fellow-men. 

During the war he and his wife gathered some German and British 
friends around them to prepare for a bit of modest post-war reconstruc- 
tion. They concentrated on the restoration of human fellowship between 
Britishers and Germans; initially they wanted Germans to return to 
Germany to help restart the schools and colleges on sound lines. They 
wanted Germans to come over here to see that we were ready to help. 
They arranged informal bilateral conferences before official action could 
be taken, and gradually there developed, on an impressive scale, regular 
exchanges of teachers, administrators, lawyers, social workers, techni- 
cians, clergy, from both countries. By the end, reciprocity on a basis of 
equality and mutual respect had been achieved. 

Dr Henderson has given permanent form to this record, which was 
the outcome of a compassionate impulse in the hearts of two people, 
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spreading to comprehend large numbers of persons in both countries 
and which, in the spreading, did much to strengthen the bonds of human 
community between their people—a fine story, finely told. 

B.B.T. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE CULTURAL IDENTITY CARDS 


A decline in requests for Council of Europe Cultural Identity Cards 
suggests that these useful documents are less well known to adult educa- 
tionists than they should be. The foreword to the handbook of facilities 
granted by member Governments states that the object of the Card is 
to ‘encourage the free movement of men of letters, scientists, technicians, 
research workers, artists, teachers and students in our European coun- 
tries and, by means of this cultural intercourse, to create greater mutual 
understanding in the furtherance of a European way of life’. The mem- 
ber Governments granting facilities are Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Federal Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Saar, Sweden, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

It is not possible to set out here all the provisions made for CIC 
holders, but to take a country at random, France for example, the follow- 
ing are some of the facilities available: help from the French Ministry 
of Education in matters of study and research; admission to libraries 
normally requiring a diplomatic letter of introduction for foreigners; 
free admission to national museums and Paris municipal museums; half- 
price admission to the Orangerie and Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris 
and to historic monuments belonging to the State; reduced rail fares in 
certain circumstances. 

The possession of a Cultural Identity Card does not automatically 
ensure the owner free entry into any museum or monument that takes 
his or her fancy. I have used my Card in North Italy, for example, with 
curate’s-eggish results, since, although entry to State-controlled museums, 
art galleries and excavation sites is free, the local authorities of only 
certain communes grant free admission to the similar institutions con- 
trolled by them (full particulars in the handbook previously quoted). In 
Verona the Card worked like a charm, in Venice its effect seemed hit- 
and-miss. In Padua culture was at a premium, and my only piece of 
luck was inadvertent and occurred at the Basilica of Saint Anthony, 
where the thoughtful authorities have provided public conveniences in 
one of the cloisters. I should not myself have considered a visit to these 
a cultural activity, but it happened that while hunting for my 5 lire for 
admission I dropped my CIC at the feet of the attendant, who picked 
it up and looked at it and immediately wafted me down a corridor to a 
private retreat labelled ‘Reserved for His Eminence’, to the intense indig- 
nation of my travelling companions left waiting with the common herd. 
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Seriously, however, a Cultural Identity Card conveys undoubted bene- 
fits to the impoverished seeker after knowledge. Reverting to my Italian 
experiences, I had occasion in Venice to visit the Accademia several 
times in order to study a particular series of paintings and, as admission 
normally costs about 2s. 6d. a visit, the saving was considerable. 

Adult educationists wishing for a Cultural Identity Card should apply 
to the National Institute of Adult Education, which acts as agents in 
this profession for the Council of Europe and the British Council. They 
will be asked to complete a form stating inter alia the purpose of their 
visit abroad and to provide one photograph taken ful! face, without a 
hat, of dimensions approximately 114 x 2 inches, which will be attached 
to the Card on issue. J.C. 


ADULT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Trustees of the Robert Addy Hopkinson Educational Trust offer 
five one-year residential scholarships for October 1959 at Ruskin and 
one each at Coleg Harlech, Fircroft, and Hillcroft for men and women 
between the ages of 20-35. Application forms from the Colleges (closing 
dates: Ruskin, March 14th (!) and Fircroft, March 31st; others later). 

There may just be time (closing date March 21st, 1959) for enquiries 
regarding the Exhibitions for Vocational Training (not tied to specific 
types) administered by Bedford College for the Hilda Martindale Educa- 
tional Trust. Applicable to girls and women seeking to obtain special 
training for some profession or career likely to be of use or value to 
the community. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


As we go to press the report has been issued of the Committee on the 
Structure of the Public Library Service in England and Wales. (Cmd. 
660-—HMSO 33. 6d.) 

It covers recommendations that should lead to a more coherent service 
and has sensible recommendations about staff and premises. The impor- 
tance of an effective library service for adult education is clearly stated. 
New legislation will be required to implement the recommendations as to 
structure and more money if it is to mean much in practice. Both will 
require an informed public. E.M.H. 
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REVIEWS 
THE ARMS RACE, by Philip Noel-Baker. (Atlantic Books, Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd. 25s. pp. 579.) 

This book was published last June but its theme is of such tremendous 
importance, that no apology is needed for again bringing it to the atten- 
tion of tutors and students in the field of adult education. 

The impressive thing is the manner in which the author shows how 
we have, during the past twelve years or so, been conditioned into accept- 
ing the possibility of nuclear war as one of the ‘harsh but inescapable 
facts’ of our time. In the closing months of 1945, after the Hiroshima 
bomb had been dropped, the thought uppermost in men’s minds was 
that nuclear warfare must mot become a fact. Statesmen and scientists 
were of one mind on this issue. Sir Anthony Eden said then: 

‘Unless we catch up (with this development) we are all going to be 
blown to smithereens.’ 

Lord Attlee was of the opinion that, ‘we must banish total war from 
the world if civilisation is to continue’ and President Eisenhower had 
this to say: 

‘The application of recent scientific discoveries . . . has placed at the 
disposal of mankind means of destruction, hitherto unknown, against 
which there can be no adequate military defence.’ 

Yet, in the meantime, governments headed by these three statesmen 
have spent colossal sums of money experimenting in nuclear warfare and 
preparing for such an eventuality. These arms are now regarded as con- 
ventional—i.e. normal weapons of war. The Minister of Defence could 
say, in the summer of 1957, about the next war: 

“We have taken a very bold step by deciding not to do the impossible. 
We have decided not to defend the whole country, but to defend only 
our bomber bases. I must pay tribute to the people of Britain for the 
readiness with which they have accepted these harsh but inescapable 
facts.’ 

Overlooking the problem of how much courage is required to decide 
not to do the impossible, I must confess that I was not aware, until I 
had read Mr Noel-Baker’s book, that the British people had accepted 
this situation. But the truth is that somehow, sometime during the period 
1945-1957, millions of people throughout the world have consciously or 
unconsciously accepted the fact of the possibility of nuclear war. 

Yet, nuclear warfare would make Hiroshima look a very puny affair. 
There is no adequate defence, and no likelihood of there ever being any. 
The conventional weapons now available are each capable of greater and 
more widespread destruction than the Hiroshima bomb. Why then have 
we accepted the situation? The author’s analysis of the changes in our 
process of thought on this issue reads rather like a psychiatrist’s case- 
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book on a patient who started out in 1945 as a man who was worried 
but still sane, and has by 1958 deteriorated into a condition of irration- 
ality where he derives a kind of morbid satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion of his.own suicide. Mr Noel-Baker prescribes a cure for this form 
of madness, and there is nothing impracticable about it. 

The book is well-written, well-documented and is clearly printed. The 
price is twenty-five shillings: it deserves to be read widely. Perhaps we 
can expect a cheap edition soon. C.R.W. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS, by Geoffrey L. Goodwin. (O.U.P. 
xiii + 478, 38s.) 

The credentials of books on International Relations are more than 
usually important. This one is blessed with so much sponsorship that 
one suspects too much protestation and feels that there are too many 
fingers in the pie. 

Can so many cooks avoid spoiling the broth? Surprisingly, yes! Mr 
Goodwin turns a polished phrase: ‘brevity may conceal the baffling 
complexity of the post-war scene, while hindsight may read a logic and 
coherence into policies which were in reality little more than tentative 
and confused gropings’: and is not prevented from calling a spade a 
spade. Inept apologetics for the failure of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion to fulfil the purposes for which it was primarily intended are con- 
spicuously absent: witness, for example . . . ‘the United Nations deci- 
sions which resulted in Libyan independence were the result both of 
hard, and often rather disreputable bargaining, and of the infinite capa- 
city for lobbying of certain of the interested parties.’ The ‘not-un-’ 
formation which George Orwell so scathingly criticised—‘this further 
test of collective action yielded not unimpressive results’—is sparingly 
used. Astringent comments on British as well as foreign policies—‘the 
British decision to refer the problem (Palestine) to the United Nations 
was almost certainly primarily a case of faute de mieux'—proliferate. 
Sermonising is eschewed and the brand of realism displayed—‘Whatever 
their cost in terms of human and material resources, the fact is that the 
deterrent value of nuclea: weapons has in the past few years undoubtedly 
been the main safeguard against aggression’—avoids extremes of cynical 
pessimism. 

As one is entitled to expect, the book is shapely. It has a beginning: a 
coolly friendly account of ‘The Genesis of the United Nations’ and a 
reasonably fair survey of ‘British Foreign Policy since 1945’, although 
the book was in production too early for Suez, Hungary and their after- 
maths. It has an end: a series of Conclusions which starts with a sane 
comparison of British attitudes to the League of Nations and UNO 
respectively and continues sensibly with reflections on Charter revision, 
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World Government, the veto, collective security, anti-colonialism and 
the like. And it has an extensive middle, dealing, in order, with 
selected Case Studies of disputes involving Britain as a member of 
UNO, with what may now be called the constitutional development of 
UNO, with UNO’s specifically economic organs and functions, with 
Specialised Agencies and with the Secretariat. Thus the book is com- 
prehensive, meriting favourable comparison with Zimmern’s ‘League 
of Nations and the Rule of Law’, and although it would be easy enough 
to quibble with all the value-judgements and the selection of some of 
the factual evidence, the intentions are obviously honourable and the 
execution competent. Despite its mixed origins the book is valuable and 
readable. AJ.W. 


TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE SOVIET UNION, by B. C. 
Roberts and Maria Feingold. (WEA 2s. 6d.) 

This pamphlet will certainly fill a gap on experienced students’ book- 
shelves. The well-known works on the subject are too specialist for a 
tutor to recommend to students with confidence for most often the 
student needs a short, outline description with enough analysis to help 
him compare British and Russian experience. This pamphlet will meet 
that need. It has a good bibliography which all tutors except the widest- 
read will be thankful for. 

It is not aimed at new students; its style and vocabulary make it more 
suitable for those who are experienced in methods of study. Moreover, 
some acquaintance with Russian history since the Revolution is 
demanded by the first section on “Trade Unions and the State’ (which 
is the best part of the pamphlet) and a knowledge of Soviet economic 
policy is assumed in some sections, notably the one on “The Incentive 
Wage System’. 

A valuable feature is the authors’ assessment of the possible effect on 
the role of the trade unions in Soviet industrial relations of the decentrali- 
sation of industry and the changes made in 1957 in the functions of fac- 
tory committees and in the settlement of disputes. The authors state 
their own opinion clearly enough: “The Soviet Union will not become a 
democracy until there are really important centres of power outside the 
Kremlin,’ and ‘The possibility that the unions might eventually develop 
as a source of independent power is based on the logic of the policy of 
decentralisation.’ F.J.B. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S NOTEBOOK, edited by Edith and Thomas Kelly. 
(Chetham Society, 1957, pp. 128, 35s.) 

David Winstanley, who lived from 1810 until 1871, was, concurrently 

or successively, schoolmaster, rent-collecter, secretary and president of a 
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mechanics’ institute, baths and wash-house superintendent, and Sir Ben- 
jamin Heywood’s agent for his Miles Platting estate, an estate of cottage 
property a mile from the centre of Manchester. Heywood was a banker, 
a Unitarian and later an Anglican, and a philanthropist who concerned 
himself with the welfare of the working-classes, especially with schemes 
for their non-sectarian education. The Miles Platting property came to 
him, as it were accidentally, in part’ payment of a bad debt. The cottages 
were largely occupied by handloom weavers, the poorest of labourers, 
living on the wages of destitution even when they were in work. Never- 
theless Miles Platting was, by contemporary standards, not a slum estate; 
it was better than much cottage-property in Manchester. 

Heywood found Winstanley, who himself left school at the age of 
eight to become a bobbin-winder, teaching a few children in his own 
cottage on the estate, and recognising the young man’s abilities, engaged 
him to teach the tenants’ children in the clubroom over a public-house, 
at a salary of 16s. per week. Afterwards Heywood employed Winstanley 
in other capacities as well, until within a few years he was in effect his 
employer’s general social worker on the estate. He was persuaded by 
Heywood to keep a journal, and it is this book which Dr and Mrs 
Kelly have edited sympathetically and helpfully, and to which they have 
contributed a useful introduction. 

The journal, in the main, covers the 1840s. It is concerned almost 
entirely with local affairs, local people and social causes. Politics rarely 
obtrude, although on May 26th, 1848, Winstanley writes to his employer 
that ‘The political creed which obtains among them (sc. the tenants) is 
chartism, but the influence of the Schools and your kindness to them in 
other ways, has most assuredly had a salutary effect upon them.’ Win- 
stanley’s own ways of reform were other than those of the Chartists: 
‘To those of my friends, young men especially, who are dissatisfied with 
their condition, and are anxious to see better days, I wish to offer a word 
or two of advice. 

First—Sign the Total Abstinence Pledge. 

Second—Take a warm bath once a week. 

Third—Take exercise in the Public Parks as often as you have an 

opportunity.’ 
_ But Winstanley was realist enough, and humane enough, to realise 
that an empty stomach is a poor foundation for a moral education—‘As 
a general rule we may pronounce it impossible to give a high moral 
character to either children or grown-up people unless they have a suffi- 
ciency of the common necessaries of life.’ 

The journal is endlessly quotable. I commend it to anyone who wants to 
know something of what it felt like to live in an urban cottage in a grow- 
ing industrial town in the 1830s and 1840s. We know how it appeared to an 
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outsider, like Engels, or to the scarcely less alien gentleman who wrote the 
Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of Great 
Britain, but Winstanley writes as an insider, not from the outside, and 
his view is a different one from those of Engels and Chadwick. 

It is a pity that learned societies like the Chetham Society, which per- 
form an educational service, do not receive a public subsidy, and that 
the consequently high price of this book will limit its circulation. For 
nineteenth century social history it is a fascinating source-book. 

F.W.J. 


GOOD READING, edited by J. Sherwood Weber. (Mentor, 50 cents, USA.) 

This, one might call ‘the auto-didact’s vade-mecum’. It is a series of 
thirty-six chapters each composed of a brief introduction followed by an 
introductory book-list; and the subjects of the chapters range from 
Ancient Greece to Anthropology. It is prepared by the Committee on 
College Reading of the USA and endorsed by the Adult Education 
Association of the USA, the American Library Association, and others. 
Assuming there exists a public eager for self-improvement and the hard 
work it entails, this volume has a real value; each section is a piece of 
authoritative popularisation. For the less earnest reader it may appear 
indigestibly lavish. For the British adult education tutor it would be 
useful as telling him what is worth reading in his colleagues’ subjects. 

J.-L. 


CREATIVE ENGLISH, by Gordon Taylor. (Arnold, pp. 192, 9s. 6d.) 

Mr Taylor has written an English course for sixth formers, adult 
students, and ali who wish to use their imagination effectively. The 
first part of his book deals with the techniques of creative writing, the 
second with various literary genres. Mr Taylor has a powerful, sometimes 
gushing enthusiasm which leads him to make all kinds of propositions, 
many stimulating, some obvious, some absurd. I like his book—his 
language is rich and ripe and sometimes racy—but it will only suit a 
teacher who is attuned to it. P.P.N. 


THE THEATRE, by Helen and Richard Leacroft. (Methuen’s Outlines, 1958, 
tos. 6d., pp. 74.) 

This simply written survey of the theatre from its origins to modern 
times is intended for young readers. But one feature will commend this 
book to adult students: it contains many excellent cut-away drawings of 
stages and theatres. They make the evolution of stage setting pleasantly 
easy to follow. C.A.S. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Tutors and others are reminded of the useful material they can obtain 
from the CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION. An example is the COI 
Reference Pamphlet Government and Administration of the United 
Kingdom (HMSO, 5s.). After a brief general survey the pamphlet 
describes in some detail the processes through which the British Con- 
stitution works. There are chapters dealing with the Monarchy; Parlia- 
ment; the Cabinet and Ministry; the principal functions of each of the 
main Government Departments; the Givil Service; Local Government; 
legal procedure and the Law Courts; the treatment of offenders; and 
the Police Service. The pamphlet includes a six-page bibliography 
on the subjects covered. It is reprinted from the 1959 edition of Britain: 
An Official Handbook (also published by HMSO, price 21s.). 

Scottish Adult Education, the organ of the scortisH INSTITUTE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION, always makes interesting reading and particularly so 
the issue of December, 1958, which reprints the main addresses given to 
the annual conference at Dunblane by Messrs. John Mack, H. C. Wilt- 
shire and Paul Cherrington. Scottish Adult Education is published in 
April, August and December, annual subscription 3s. 6d., including 
postage, and may be obtained from the Hon. Sec. of the Scottish Insti- 
tute, Education Offices, Alloa, Clackmannan. 

The Beginnings of Education and the Rise of the University is the 
first series of historical pamphlets relating to education and the working 
class by H. P. Smith. It may be obtained from Mr Smith at 27 Harley 
Road, Oxford, price 2s. 3d., including postage. 

Workers’ Education, published 1958 by the INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, 30 Faiz Bazar, Delhi, is the Report of the Eighth National 
Seminar organised by the Association. All the previous Seminars had 
been concerned with social education in rural areas, and this was the 
first on workers’ education. Its importance lay in the facts that, for the 
first time in the history of the Association, adult education workers con- 
sidered the problems concerned with developing programmes of workers’ 
education, and that trade unionists and adult educationists were brought 
together for a common purpose. 

‘Two UNESCO Reports and Papers on Mass Communication have 
reached us, No. 25, on Adult Education Groups and Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques, and No. 26, on The Kinescope and Adult Education. Both are 
priced at 3s. 6d. and are obtainable in this country from HMSO, PO 
Box 569, London, S.E.1. 

Oxford Opinion, Vol. III, No. 25, is a special issue brought out in 
connection with the UNESCO East-West Project, to promote further 
understanding between the peoples of the Western world and of Asia. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Oxford Opinion is published three times a term and is an independ nt 
undergraduate magazine which provides a forum for undergraduates,” 
senior members of the University and distinguished guest writers, what. | 
ever their opinion. This special issue costs 1s. (normal issue 6d.), and the | 
annual subscription is 10s. The magazine is obtainable from the Busi-” 
ness Manager, David Bell, Keble College, Oxford. 

To the best of our remembrance we have never previously seen a” 
copy (now No. 63) of Commonwealth Today produced by the ce 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION and published by HMSO (eight issues per annum 
—1os. 6d. in the UK). A bit glossy perhaps but visually most exciting, 
Why should the devil have all the best tunes? 

Television Education Populaire published by La COMMISSION DE LA i 
REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE POUR L’'UNESCO and available (unpriced) from” 
UNESCO, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, reproduces the opening state- 
ments (in French) and the concluding report and recommendations (in 
translator’s English) of the International conference at Marly-le-Roi in 
May 1958. It has the two purposes of fostering closer relations between “I 
those working in television and adult education in the participating 
countries, and of improving the international exchange of information | 
and experience in the educational use of the medium. 

Recent ‘shorts’ from the USA include The Great Awakening, a strong | 
plea by Mr C, Scott Fletcher, President of the Fund for Adult Education, 7 
for a liberal education for leadership as an essential complement to | 
expanded scientific and technological education. From FAE, 200 Blooms- © 
dale Road, White Plain, NY (unpriced). : 

Also The Future of Study Discussion Programme, a joint statement — 
by THE GREAT BOOKS FOUNDATION, AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR POLITICAL | 
EDUCATION AND THE FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION, explaining decision affect- 
ing their future operations as affecting those concerned with liberal © 
education of adults. Probably available on request from FAE as above. 

Number 21 in the series Notes and Essays from the CENTER FOR THE — 
STUDY OF LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, 4819, Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, 15, is‘a collection of addresses by the late John Schwertman | 
entitled ‘I Want Many Lodestars’. Schwertman’s sudden death removed ~ 
one of the most able and attractive workers in American Adult educa- 
tion as these papers movingly testify. 
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